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HEINE IN ENGLAND AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 
BY Erste M. BUTLER 


‘WHATEVER happens, never send a poet to London’, Heine vociferated as 
soon as he had set foot in the capital of perfidious Albion. It was in April 
and snowing hard. His rooms in Craven Street off the Strand were fearfully 
damp and uncomfortable; no one could speak a word of German; and during 
the three or four months his visit lasted, the English held aloof with the 
exception of the mysterious Kitty Clairmont and (according to Heine) the 
60,000 London prostitutes. Nobody had the faintest idea that London was 
harbouring a lonely and unhappy poet and rearing a ferocious Anglophobe. 
London and England were synonymous terms as far as Heine was concerned; 
so that one can answer his piteous outcry with the lamentable assurance that 
he himself is not very conspicuous in England today. This does not mean 
that Schumann’s Dichterliebe is unfamiliar over here, nor yet that the poet is 
altogether ignored in academic circles. But, although Das Buch der Lieder 
and the Harzreise will often awaken a chord, Heine is nowadays an almost 
unknown quantity in this country. In spite of the magic and the music of the 
Lieder and the grandeur of Nordsee, in spite of the effervescence of Harzreise, he 
should not be allowed to stand or fall by these youthful productions. The 
power, the penetration and the vision of the later works were still in embryo. 
His satirical genius had hardly stirred in its sleep; his criticism of the life of 
his times, and indeed of life per se, had barely begun; his gift of prophecy lay 
dormant. The poet of Romanzero and of Gedichte 1853 und 1854 was still in 
his cradle; the author of Salon II, Die romantische Schule, Lutezia and Gétter 
im Exil had yet to speak. This poet had a great vogue in England. The 
Rossettis, James Thomson, Robert Buchanan, Pater and Swinburne were 
all under his spell; but he is no longer a living poetical force in the minds 
of great poets and great men. 

The latter-day indifference to Heine as a power in European literature 
is not due to insularity. In 1856 whilst the poet was still alive George Eliot 
published an essay in The Westminster Review entitled German Wit: Heinrich 
Heine,’ showing a truly cosmopolitan outlook. This is an outstandingly 
sympathetic and sensitive appreciation, full of verbal graces and giving apt 
and well translated quotations by way of illustration. George Eliot was only 
moderately well informed on the subject of Heine’s life and believed that his 
mother was ‘of Teutonic blood’; but she hit on a very happy simile to under- 
line the fact that he was essentially German: 


... he and his ancestors spent their youth in German air, and were reared on 
Wurst and Sauerkraut, so that he is as much a German as a pheasant is an 
English bird, or a potato an Irish vegetable. 
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158 HEINE IN ENGLAND AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 


This essay is full of striking phrases and charming turns of speech: 


Heine’s humour is never persistent, it never flows along in easy gaiety and 
drollery: where it is not swelled by the tide of poetic feeling, it is continually 
dashing down the precipice of a witticism. 

For our own part, we regard the paradoxical irreverence with which 
Heine professes his theoretical reverence as pathological, as the diseased 
exhibition of a predominant tendency urged into anamolous action by the 
pressure of pain and mental privation — as the delirium of wit starved of its 
proper nourishment. It is not for us to condemn, who have never had the 
same burthen laid upon us; it is not for pigmies at their ease to criticize the 
writhings of the Titan chained to the rock. 


George Eliot indulged in few moralizings and her judgments are remark- 
able for their justness, generosity and charity. She knew almost everything 
about Heine’s life that can be gathered from his writings; for she had read 
these thoroughly and with close attention: Almansor, Ratcliff, Das Buch der 
Lieder, Reisebilder, Franzésische Zustande, Die romantische Schule, Borne, Atta 
Troll, Deutschland ein Wintermarchen, Neue Gedichte, and Vermischte Schriften 
which includes Gestdndnisse, Gotter im Exiland Lutezia as well as Gedichte 1853 
und 1854. She also mentioned the four volumes of Salon and quoted from 
the epilogue to Romanzero; but, disappointingly enough, she had almost 
nothing to say about the poems in that collection. And here we come up 
against the malicious fate which has dogged the footsteps of the poet in 
England and elsewhere, relentlessly pursuing him with his early works, with 
Das Buch der Lieder and Reisebilder, ‘the most popular of all his works — those 
which have won him his place as the greatest of living German poets and 
humorists’. It was true then, and it is true now; but a sensitive and per- 
ceptive critic such as George Eliot should have seen further, should have 
measured the distance between Das Buch der Lieder and Romanzero and 
Gedichte 1853 und 1854 and should have put in a plea for the later prose. It 
would be inaccurate to say that she misjudged Heine, for her critical estimates 
of his poetry and his prose are still valid and valuable today; and her essay as a 
whole forms an inspiring introduction to would-be students of the poet and 
the man. But she did not go far enough; and, although she likened him to a 
Titan and spoke of him as ‘a wit, who holds in his mighty hand the most 
scorching lightnings of satire’, her final judgment diminished his stature: 


For the rest, why should we demand of Heine that he should be a hero, a 
patriot, a solemn prophet, any more than we should demand of a gazelle 
that it should draw well in harness? Nature has not made him of her sterner 
stuff — not of iron and adamant, but of pollen and flowers, the juice of the 
grape, and Puck’s mischievous brain, plenteously mixing also the dews of 


kindly affection and the gold-dust of noble thoughts. 
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HEINE IN ENGLAND AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 1§9 


With the qualities George Eliot allowed him, Heine also combined 
heroic, patriotic and prophetic strains, intermingled with something un- 
doubtedly demoniacal. He was stranger and greater than she thought; and 
the fundamental discrepancy in a nature which could be labelled both Titan 
and Puck cries out for explanation. 

Carlyle for his part would not acknowledge Heine, much to Matthew 
Arnold’s astonishment; although retrospectively the German poet is to be 
congratulated on escaping the full force of Carlyle’s moral reprobation in 


print. Arnold’s was quite bad enough. His essay* opens with a typically 


English mistranslation in a quotation from Heine’s famous passage on the 


battlefield of Marengo, which concludes: 


Aber ein Schwert sollt ihr mir auf den Sarg legen; denn ich war ein braver 
Soldat im Befreiungskriege der Menschheit.* 

But lay on my coffin a sword; for I was a brave soldier in the Liberation 
War of humanity. 


‘Very little of a hero’, was Arnold’s acid comment; ‘not pre-eminently 
brave’. Heine had not italicized sword; he had not claimed that he was a 
hero, nor even that he was brave. He had only said that he had fought well. 
Brav and brave are not synonymous terms; so that there was less need to 
deflate Heine’s pretensions than Arnold thought; but there is a boastful tone 
in the passage as a whole which evidently irritated him, whereas the courage 
which Heine showed on his ‘mattress-grave’ aroused the Englishman’s 
admiration: 


I have said he was not pre-eminently brave; but in the astonishing force of 
spirit with which he retained his activity of mind, even his gaiety, amid all his 
suffering, and went on composing with undiminished fire to the last, he was 
truly brave. Nothing could clog that aérial lightness. 


‘Aérial lightness’ is certainly preferable to ‘ziher Jude’, a German com- 
ment on the same manifestation; but Arnold’s change of attitude on the 
subject of Heine’s courage is symptomatic of the essay as a whole which 
blows now hot now cold about the poet and is altogether an awkward and 
embarrassed performance. Whenever possible (and it often was possible) 
Arnold swerved away from the subject in hand to deal in lofty abstractions 
on such themes as the trend of ideas in Europe or the true inwardness of 
the term Philistinism, leaving Heine to languish in the wings, only summon- 
ing him forward now and again to applaud him for his liberalism, for his 
warfare against the Philistines or for his application of modern ideas to 
literature and to life. For Arnold had a divided mind. He thoroughly 
approved of Heine’s ideas and recognized his genius; but he was inadequate 
to him aesthetically and he viewed the man with dark disfavour. That being 
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so, the ground was slippery beneath his feet, and he found himself clinging 
for support to Goethe, to whom a good part of the essay is devoted. Heine 
slipped in from the wings for the last time to take his bow as ‘in the European 
poetry of that quarter of a century which follows the death of Goethe, in- 
comparably the most important figure’. 

Heine's admirers will not quarrel with that definition; it is harder to agree 
with the statement that ‘incomparably the largest portion of Goethe’s mantle 
fell’ upon Heine; and certainly Goethe would have protested. Heine too 
would have been startled; for, granted that there was a deep influence, it took 
the form of a passionate reaction against Goethe’s classicism and his latter- 
day Olympianism and conservatism. It is, therefore, difficult to keep a 
straight face on discovering “Goethe’s mantle’ taking the shape of the ‘uni- 
form of a soldier in the War of Liberation’. Since political liberalism was 
anathema to Goethe even when preached by his idol Byron, not all Arnold's 
special pleading can convince us of this kinship between the two German 
poets. But the Englishman, prejudiced in favour of the one and against the 
other, managed to persuade himself that all the good in the younger man 
derived directly from the older. 

The question naturally arises: how well did Arnold know Heine? The 
answer is that he had certainly read Das Buch der Lieder, Reisebilder, Die 
romantische Schule, Borne, Romanzero and the epilogue. He may have read 
more; for, speaking of an American edition in seven volumes which he 
seems to have used, he remarked truthfully but tepidly: ‘in the collected 
editions of few people’s works is there so little to skip’. Yet one way and 
another he appears to have skipped a good deal. His quotations are not 
nearly so well chosen as George Eliot's, and the translations, especially the 
prose versions of the verse, are so poor as to discourage intending students. 
They are taken from the Reisebilder, including some stanzas from Berg- 
Idylle, from Bérne and from Romanzero: portions of Spanische Atriden from 
Lamentationen and of Prinzessin Sabbath, Jehuda ben Halevy and Disputation 
from Hebraische Melodien, the last three to illustrate Heine’s Jewish feeling. 
Arnold gave high praise to Heine's Lieder (‘Oh, the comfort, after dealing 
with French . . . verse!’); marvelling at their magic and the ‘exquisite light- 
ness, ease . . . inborn fulness, pathos, and old-world charm of all true forms of 
popular poetry’; but he said nothing about the irony present in so many; and 
although he acclaimed Heine's wit and gave some good prose specimens, he 
passed the satirical poetry by in silence. When he came to Romanzero, he 
extolled the ‘power and the charm’ as well as the width of range evident in 
the collection, mentioning several titles in Historien; but he cannot have got 
far with Lamentationen; for he said of the poems in Romanzero as a whole that 
they were not, ‘like his latest poems of all, painfully touched by the air of his 
Matrazzen-gruft, his “mattress-grave’ ’. This can only mean that Arnold had 
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omitted the Lazarus poems and evidently recoiled from Gedichte 1853 und 
1854, containing Das Sklavenschiff and Affrontenburg, to name only those. It 
is not to a critic of this degree of insensibility that one would care to entrust 
Heine’s poetical reputation; but as far as England was concerned, Arnold 
carried the guns and no one will have doubted him when he said: 


Those who wish for a single good specimen of him should read his first 
important work, the work which made his reputation, the Reisebilder, or 
‘Travelling Sketches’: prose and verse, wit and seriousness, are mingled in it, 
and the mingling of these is characteristic of Heine, and is nowhere to be seen 
practised more naturally and happily than in his Reisebilder. 


The average cultivated Englishman still seeks for Heine the prose-writer 
between the boards of that one book, completed more than twenty years 
before his death. Matthew Arnold has much to answer for; but few great 
moralists are conoscenti; and Heine is the despair of the moralists: 


He died, and has left a blemished name; with his crying faults — his intem- 
perate susceptibility, his unscrupulousness in passion, his inconceivable attacks 
on his enemies, his still more inconceivable attacks on his friends, his want of 
generosity, his sensuality, his incessant mocking — how could it be otherwise? 
... To his intellectual deliverance there was an addition of something wanting, 
and that something else was something immense. Goethe says that he was 
deficient in love [Goethe said this of Platen, not of Heine]; to me his weakness 
seems to be not so much a deficiency in love as a deficiency in self-respect, in 
true dignity of character. But on this negative side of one’s criticism of a man 
of great genius, I for my part . . . have no pleasure in dwelling. I prefer to say 
of Heine something positive. He is not an adequate interpreter of the modern 
world. He is only a brilliant soldier in the Liberation War of humanity . . . 
Heine had all the culture of Germany; in his head fermented all the ideas of 
modern Europe. And what have we got from Heine? A half-result, for want 
of moral balance, and of nobleness of soul and character. 


If this is positive, the word needs re-defining. “Wie hausbacken, wie 
steifleinen, wie selbstiichtig, wie eng, wie englisch!’ Heine would have been 
justified in exclaiming if he had ever read those words. They would cer- 
tainly have inflamed his Anglophobia which, to do Arnold justice, in no 
way affected his estimate of Heine; for he thought the poet's criticisms of 
England only too well deserved, and George Eliot was equally unruffled by 
them. ‘Bitters are understood to be wholesome’, she said. This amiable 
English characteristic of accepting and even welcoming criticism from 
abroad should be weighed in the scales against Arnold’s heavy-handed Anglo- 
Saxon morality; for Heine had said some extremely galling things about the 
English and England: 
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Langweilig, ungesellig, eigensiichtig . . . quiken wie die Frésche . . . 
widerwartig, unerquicklich . . . kurznasig, halbstirnig, hinterkopflos . . . das 
auserwahlte Volk der Prosa . . . Gétter der Langeweile. 

Ein graues, gahnendes Ungeheuer . . . Jene Insel der Verdamnis, jenes 
Botanybai ohne siidliches Klima, jenes steinkohlenqualmige, maschinen- 
schnurrende, kirchengangerische, schlecht besoffene England. 


These expectorations were only partly due to a temperamental antipathy; 
Heine's dislike of England was nourished and kept alive by his hero-worship 
of Napoleon. He saw red whenever Wellington crossed his line of vision; 
and he never forgave Scott for his Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. Yet he paid 
the finest tribute to Canning that has probably ever been rendered; and his 
instinctive distaste for Joseph Hume gave way to generous admiration when 
the latter sponsored the cause of liberty in the House. Moreover Heine took 
back everything he had ever said against England on his death-bed when 
saying goodbye to Lucy Duff-Gordon: 


Ja, mein Gott, ich weiss doch gar nicht, was ich gegen die Englander hatte, 
dass ich immer so boshaft gegen sie war; es war aber wahrlich nur Mutwillen, 
eigentlich hasste ich sie nie, und ich habe sie auch nie gekannt. Ich war einmal 
in England vor langen Jahren, kannte aber Niemand und fand London recht 
traurig, und die Leute auf der Strasse kamen mir unausstehlich vor. Aber 
England hat sich sch6n geracht, sie schickte mir ganz vorziigliche Freunde — 
dich, und Milnes — der gute Milnes — und noch mehrere.* 


Arnold mistakenly believed that Goethe had declared Heine to be deficient 
in love. He referred to this casually in his essay, in order to bring the full 
weight of his moral condemnation to bear; but he returned to it in the poem 
published in 1867, two years after the appearance of Essays in Criticism. No 
one who venerates Matthew Arnold can read that strange and rather dreadful 
poem, Heine's Grave, without profound discomfort; but it is a most interest- 
ing example of the conflicting emotions which Heine’s discordant qualities 
inevitably arouse. Standing by the poet's grave-side, Arnold found himself 
almost overcome by a spontaneous movement of pity and admiration for the 
sufferings Heine had so heroically endured: 


Ah! not little, when pain 
Is most quelling .......... 
Not to have yielded to pain! 
And undaunted, retort 
’Gainst thick-crashing, insane, 
Tyrannous tempests of bale, 


Arrowy lightnings of soul!* 


But then the ‘bitter spirits’ break into mocking laughter, claiming Heine 
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for their own, and a reaction sets in. This grave cannot be compared with 
the tomb of ‘tender Vergil’, “austere Dante’, or Shakespeare, ‘loveliest of 
souls’: 


What so harsh and malign, 
Heine! distils from thy life, 
Poisons the peace of thy grave? 


I chide thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assail’d 
England, my country........ 


So thou arraign’st her, her foe; 
So we arraign her, her sons. 


But was it thou — I think 
Surely it was — that bard 
Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love; 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss? 
Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine; 
Love is the fountain of charm. 
How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet! the world to thy way? 


To deny charm to Heine's poetry is on a par with the denial of love to the 
man. Arnold, who had stressed the charm of Heine's lyrics in 1865, recanted 
in 1867, misled by a double-dyed error. It is ironical indeed that the “bard 
unnamed’ should have been Platen, who, as Heine had too amply demon- 
strated, did not ‘want love’ of a sort. But if this entertaining howler, due to 
careless reading of Eckermann, is a venial fault, what is one to think of a 
critic who had read Das Buch der Lieder and claimed to have read Romanzero 
which contained An die Engel; and yet maintained that the author was 
incapable of love: One hardly knows what countenance to adopt to this 
remarkable announcement. But Arnold had no misgivings, attributing in a 
subsequent stanza all the miseries and disasters of Heine's life to this grievous 
lack; whereas in reality the lack of love in others was accountable for much 

In gentler vein, Arnold proceeded to condole with the poct’s longing for 
Germany in his exile and went on to a poetical summary of Harzreise which 
reproduces a good deal of the sparkle and freshness of the original work; and 
one is beginning to hope that this censorious In Memoriam has now entered a 
‘positive’ phase, when all such hopes are dashed by the following stanza: 
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Goethe, too, had been there, 
In the long-past winter he came 
To the frozen Hartz, with his soul 
Passionate, eager, his youth 
All in ferment; — but he 
Destined to work and to live 
Left it, and thou, alas! 
Only to laugh and to die. 


The last lines sound as if Heine had died of laughter shortly after his 
expedition to the Harz, a misleading piece of nonsense, portentously uttered 
and grossly unfair; nor, after reading the essay, can one fail to be apprehen- 
sive when Arnold exclaims: 


But something prompts me: Not thus 
Take leave of Heine, not thus 
Speak the last word at his grave! 


For if positive praise is to take the form of negative abuse, it might have 
been better not to attempt it. However, on this occasion Arnold had at last 
something positive to say: 


Not in pity and not 
With ‘pa be — with awe 
Hail, as it passes from earth 
Scattering lightnings, that soul! 


The spirit of the world 
Beholding the absurdity of men — 
Their vaunts, their feats — let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips. 
That smile was Heine! for its earthly hour 
The strange guest sparkled; now ‘tis pass’d away. 


‘Never send a poet to England’, the strange guest to our shores might well 
have murmured, had he read Armold’s musings by his grave-side. One of 
the great love-poets of the world had been relegated by one of England's 
foremost critics to the status of an ephemeral and sardonic smile on the lips 
of the spirit of the world. This is a striking epigrammatic statement of one 
of the innumerable facets of Heine's kaleidoscopic character; but it leaves far 
too much out of account; just as the insistence on Harzreise to the exclusion of 
everything else leaves Heine’s poetical achievements in the dark. 

Both George Eliot and Matthew Arnold (in his essay) focused attention on 
Das Buch der Lieder, on which the poet’s world-wide fame still rests, but 
which can be and has been attacked with quite as much vigour as it has been 
acclaimed. His greater poems are still caviare to the general; and what is 
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HEINE IN ENGLAND AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 165 


perhaps his greatest poem, and certainly a great poem by any standard, 
Fiir die Mouche, is almost unknown outside specialist circles. Something 
similar happened to Goethe who was known during the greater part of his 
life and for long enough afterwards to the general public as the author of 
Gotz and Werther. The publication of Faust Part I did something to widen 
his appeal; but it is only in the twentieth century that the works of his 
maturity and old age have become a part of our international heritage. 
Heine has not yet got beyond Das Buch der Lieder. The musicians (Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Brahms, Wolf, Lowe and dozens 
more) have seen to that. In anticipation of the day when he will come into 
his own again in ever widening circles, let me quote the concluding para- 
graph of Havelock Ellis’s appreciation in The New Spirit: 


In the lambent flames of this unrivalled humour — ‘the smile of Mephis- 
topheles passing over the face of Christ’ — he bathed all the things he counted 
dearest; to its service he brought the secret of his poet’s nature, the secret of 
speaking with a voice that every heart leaps up to answer. It is scarcely the 
humour of Aristophanes, though it is a greater force, even in moulding our 
political and social ideals, than Birne knew; it is oftener a modern develop- 
ment of the humour of the mad king and the fool in Lear — that humour which 
is the last concentrated word of the human organism under the lash of fate. 


NOTES 


1 George Eliot, Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book, London, 1884, pp. 79-144. 

2 Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, London and New York, 1891, pp. 156-93. First edition, 1865. 
3 Elster, vol. Ill, p. 281. 

* Lord Houghton, Monographs Personal and Social, London, 1873, p. 331. 

5 Matthew Arnold, Poems, 1840-1867, London, 1909, pp. 427-33. The italics are Arnold’s throughout. 
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HEINE, GOETHE AND THE DIVAN 


BY BARKER FAIRLEY 


Tuis paper is prompted by what, for want of a better word, may be called a 
suspicion that the Divan offers points of comparison with the poetry of Heine 
and that the connection might be worth looking into. Whether Heine was 
aware of the connection is another matter. Probably not. 

The Divan appeared in 1819 when Heine was in his early twenties and we 
can take it for granted that it was not long before he made its acquaintance. 
There is nothing in his occasional references to it, direct or indirect, to show 
any marked response. The account given by him in Die Romantische Schule 
is superficial and certainly not written with his eye on Goethe's text. When 
we read: ‘das duftet und gliiht darin, wie ein Harem voll verliebter Odalisken 
mit schwarzen geschminkten Gasellenaugen und _ sehnsiichtig weissen 
Armen’, we can only exclaim that he is talking through his hat — as he some- 
times did — and that this is not the Divan at all. Nor is his characterization of 
the style as ‘so leicht, so gliicklich, so hingehaucht, so atherisch’ any more 
convincing. There is knottiness in the style of the Divan as well as ease and 
fluency and Heine should have been the first to sense it. 

It does not seem, then, that he was close to the Divan at the time of writing 
about it. And his other references are too few or too remote to be helpful. 
There is, for instance, his reference to the Queen of Sheba and Hudhud, the 
messenger, in a paragraph of the Vorrede to Franzésische Zustdnde which we 
at once associate with Goethe's “Gruss’, but which has nothing in its context 
to support the association: “Hudhud, der akkreditierte Wiedehopf, laiuft 
unterdessen tiber den mirkschen Sand, mit den pfiffigsten Depeschen im 
Schnabel’. Heine is absorbed here in the politics that Goethe was assiduously 
escaping. It is not even clear that he had any thought of Goethe’s poem. 
His more extended use of the anecdote in a paralipomenon to Atta Troll 
draws on other sources, the nature of which he indicates in his obituary on 
Ludwig Marcus. As for the quotation from the Buch des Unmuts at the head 
of Reise von Miinchen nach Genua: 


Hafis auch und Ulrich Hutten 
Mussten ganz bestimmt sich riisten 
Wider braun und blaue Kutten; 
Meine gehn wie andre Christen, 


it is not very characteristic either; in its anti-clericalism it is closer to any of 
the collections of epigrams than to the Divan proper. 

Evidently, if my suspicion is to be borne out, it must be without any 
conscious help from Heine. But there is no need for this; we can go straight 
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to the poetry. It seemed to me after writing my short study of Heine’s 
imagery (1954) that his preoccupation with song as the subject of song had 
provided me with one of the least contestable parts of my argument. There 
might be an abundance of isolated cases of poetry referring to poetry but 
there could hardly be another poet who made such a habit of it. But if we 
concentrate on the Divan in Goethe's verse we find him doing it too, not less 
persistently than Heine. The Divan is full of poetry about poetry; one might 
go further and claim that poetry is one of its principal themes. We have only 
to turn the pages to see how very frequently poetry and the poet — whether 
Goethe or Hafis or the poet in general — are mentioned. Is not the first “book’ 
called Buch des Sangers and the second Buch Hafis: The concentration on song 
could not be more explicit, and it continues in the more important of the 
books that follow — the Buch der Liebe and, above all, the Buch Suleika and the 
Buch des Paradieses. 

This brings the two poets close together, in imagery, at least, if not in 
thought, as can readily be shown: 


Liebchen, ach! im starren Bande 
Zwangen sich die freien Lieder, 
Die im reinen Himmelslande 


Munter flogen hin und wider. 


The notion of songs as birds enjoying the freedom of the air which Goethe 
entertains here in these lines from the Buch der Liebe is one that is familiar to 
readers of Heine, two, at least, of his most successful “Lieder’ being based on 
it: 

Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 

Mach ich die kleinen Lieder; 

Die heben ihr klingend Gefieder 


Und flattern nach ihrem Herzen. 


There is a variant in the Buch der Parabeln where the nightingale’s song is 
identified with the human: 


Bulbuls Nachtlied durch die Schauer 
Drang zu Allahs lichtem Throne, 
Und dem Wohlgesang zu Lohne 
Sperrt’ er sie in goldnen Bauer. 


Dieser sind des Menschen Glieder. 
Zwar sie fiihlet sich beschrinket; 

Doch, wenn sie es recht bedenket, 
Singt das Seelchen immer wieder, 


which, again, Heine matches in Neuer Friihling. But here the notion is in 
reverse; the human voice becomes the nightingale’s: 
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Und die Gedanken all, 
Die mir im Herzen seufzen, 
Singt e die Nachtigall. 


Ja, was ich denke, singt sie 
In an earlier song he had already said: 


Und meine Seufzer werden 


Ein Nachtigallenchor 


The following lines from ‘Abglanz’ in the Buch Suleika come closer still to the 
Heine song formula; they have not only the two quatrains, but also the 
antithesis, the epigrammatic point: 


Wenn ich nun vorm Spiegel stehe 

Im stillen Witwerhaus, 

Gleich guckt, eh ich mich versehe, 
Das Liebchen mit heraus. 

Schnell kehr ich mich um, und wieder 
Verschwand sie, die ich sah; 

Dann blick ich in meine Lieder, 
Gleich ist sie wieder da. 


In ‘Nicht mehr auf Seidenblatt’, a poem excluded from the Divan, the poet is 
dissatisfied with writing in his book and writes instead in the dust with a 
force that reaches to the centre of the earth; Heine in ‘Erklirung’ is dissatis- 
fied with writing in the sand and writes across the sky with a blazing pine. 
There is no possibility of his having seen the Goethe lines. Otherwise we 
should wonder if he was remembering them. Similarly, when he wrote the 
lines ending: 


Mir diente als Grammatik 
Der Herzallerliebsten Gesicht, 


did he remember Goethe’s lines in ‘Héheres und Héchstes’ in the Buch des 
Paradieses? 


Doch man horcht nun Dialekten, 
Wie sich Mensch und Engel kosen, 
Der Grammatik, der versteckten, 
Deklinierend Mond und Rosen. 


Possibly Goethe’s most elaborate development of an image taken from the 
poet's activity is that in “Lesebuch’ in the Buch der Liebe in which the lover's 
experience becomes one with the record of it — to love is to read the book 
of love: 
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Wunderlichstes Buch der Biicher 

Ist das Buch der Liebe; 

Aufmerksam hab ichs gelesen: 
Wenig Blatter Freuden, 

Ganze Hefte Leiden; 

Einen Abschnitt macht die Trennung. 
Wiedersehn! ein klein Kapitel, 
Fragmentarisch. 


This poem, one is tempted to say, ventures further in Heine’s direction than 
Heine went himself, the nearest he comes to it being the well-known finale to 
the Lyrisches Intermezzo where he can only bury his love by burying his book. 

The parallel, once it is sought, is easy to draw and could be illustrated at 
greater length. There can be no doubt about it — both poets discovered in 
the making and writing of poetry a source of further poetry; both of them 
enjoyed the experience of letting poetry contemplate and, as it were, fertilize 
itself. The parallel is the more remarkable because the two poets are so unlike 
— so unlike even in the parallel. 

Goethe, we may begin by noting, came to this kind of poetry late in life 
and under peculiar circumstances; Heine came to it early regardless of cir- 
cumstances. Of Goethe we can say this positively. It is essential to a full 
appreciation of the Divan to bear in mind that the poet writing it is one to 
whom the gift of poetry had returned after he had ceased to expect it in this 
plenitude. He had been prepared for his flow of lyricism to run dry and 
suddenly it was back again in a torrent. Poetry under such conditions 
becomes its own ‘Erlebnis’ and insists on being treated as such. With all 
respect to Suleika there is a sense in which it is poetry that he is really in love 
with at this stage, and this is why he writes “Die Schale platzt’ and “Dichten 
ist cin Ubermut’ and so many other passages to the same effect. The motives, 
then, that enticed Goethe into writing in this vein are personal and remain 
so throughout. It is himself he is talking about from first to last; when he 
changes to Hafis, he does so because he has found, or is in process of finding, 
himself in Hafis and the difference is negligible. 

With Heine it must have been quite otherwise. Certainly there are no 
special circumstances for us to put our finger on. He wrote this way because 
this was the way poetry came to him. It was not so much his own exper- 
ience that interested him as the phenomenon of song itself. We can be fairly 
sure of this in the light of his later verse. Even in the early verse it is quite 
clear that he was alive to other songs than his own and equally ready to make 
poetry about them. He does not claim to have written the song the Lorelei 
sang or the song of ‘die heiligen drei K6nige’. And if he was eloquent about 
song as an older man, it was the song of Bertrand de Born, the troubadour, 
or Firdusi, or Jehuda Halevy. Nothing better illustrates Heine’s passion 
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for the great poets of former times than his lines on Gabirol in the Jehuda 
poem, where it is especially entertaining to see how he makes the nightingale 
conceit, which in the Buch der Lieder seemed little more than a personal 
vanity, serve a larger and grander purpose: 


Diese Nachtigall, die zartlich 
Ihre Liebeslieder sang 

In der Dunkelheit der gotisch 
Mittelalterlichen Nacht! 


Unerschrocken, unbekiimmert 

Ob den Fratzen und Gespenstern, 

Ob dem Wust von Tod und Wahnsinn, 
Die gespukt in jener Nacht — 


Sie, die Nachtigall, sie dachte 
Nur an ihren géttlich Liebsten, 
Dem sie ihre Liebe schluchzte, 
Den ihr Lobgesang verherrlicht! — 


Dreissig Lenze sah Gabirol 
Hier auf Erden, aber Fama 
Ausposaunte seines Namens 
Herrlichkeit durch alle Lande. 


His description of Firdusi’s poem illustrates it too: 


Unterdessen sass der Dichter 

An dem Webstuhl des Gedankens 
Tag und Nacht, und webte emsig 
Seines Liedes Riesenteppich — 


Riesenteppich, wo der Dichter 
Wunderbar hineingewebt 
Seiner Heimat Fabelchronik, 
Farsistans uralte K6nge, 


Lieblingshelden seines Volkes, 
Rittertaten, Aventiiren, 
Zauberwesen und Damonen 


The parallel we began with may be considered interesting, but the contrast 
— as usually in literature — is more interesting still. Heine moves from what 
is at first a playful convention to the enthusiastic commemorating of singers 
and legends. Goethe begins with a private experience which he enlarges, 
involving his thoughts about song — as the Buch des Paradieses shows — in 


his thoughts about the hereafter: 


Sing mir die Lieder an Suleika vor: 
Denn weiter wirst dus doch im Paradies nicht bringen. 
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HEINE’S RETURN 


BY SIEGBERT PRAWER 


Ja, ich bin zuriickgekehrt zu Gott, wie der verlorene Sohn, nachdem ich lange Zeit bei den 
Hegelianern die Schweine gehiitet. 
Heine, Nachwort zum Romanzero 


Tue parable of the Prodigal Son gives striking expression to a concept 
which is by no means specifically Christian — a concept central, indeed, to 
the religion of the Jews. This is the concept of the “Teshubah’, a Hebrew 
word generally translated by ‘repentance’ which literally, however, means 
‘return’. Exhortations to ‘return’ may be encountered everywhere in the 
Jewish liturgy. “Return, O my soul, to thy God.’ “Teshubah, Prayer and 
Charity avert the impending doom.’ ‘For Thou desirest not the death of the 
sinner, but that he turn from his way and live. And even until the day of his 
death Thou waitest for him: and if he return Thou dost straightway receive 
him.’ A well-known Talmudic legend even affirms that the Teshubah, a 
possibility of Return, was created before Man, before the Universe came into 
existence. “Seven things were created before the Universe came into being: 
Torah (the Sacred Law), Teshubah, Paradise, Hell, the Throne of Glory, 
the Sanctuary, and the Name of the Messiah’ (Talmud, Pesachim, 54 (a) ). 

In the years of his suffering, those later years on his ‘mattress-grave'’, 
Heine not once, but over and over again, claimed to have ‘returned’ to 
God. There were no less than three public pronouncements (in Nachwort 
zum Romanzero, in the preface to the second edition of Zur Geschichte der 
Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, and in Gestdndnisse) besides innumer- 
able references in letters and private conversations. 


Ja, ich kehrte zuriick in die niedere Hiirde der Gottesgeschépfe, und ich 
huldige wieder der Allmacht eines héchsten Wesens . . . 


dass ich aller atheistischen Philosophie satt, wieder zu dem demiitigen 
Gottesglauben des gemeinen Mannes zuriickgekehrt bin. 


Heine is careful to stress that he has returned to no positive religion 
(‘Meine religidsen Ansichten’, we read in Nachwort zum Romanzero, ‘sind 
frei geblieben von jeder Kirchlichkeit’) but from 1849 onwards refers to 
himself frequently as a ‘Jew’. ‘Ich bin nicht mehr “der freieste Deutsche nach 
Goethe” ...ich bin jetzt nur ein armer, todkranker Jude’ (Berichtigung, 
1849). His God is the God of Moses: 


Einer nur, ein einz ger Held 

Gab uns mehr und gab uns Bess’res 
Als Kolumbus, das ist jener 

Der uns einen Gott gegeben. 
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Sein Herr Vater, der hiess Amram, 

Seine Mutter hiess Jochebeth, 

Und er selber, Moses heisst er, 

Und er ist mein bester Heros. 
(Vitzliputzli) 


and bears the features of the deity of that Old Testament which Heine so 
often reads and so often quotes in these later years. 

It was not only ‘despair of the body’ which urged Heine towards a return 
to God: for he seems to have experienced a genuine revulsion against 
atheism. He who had once proclaimed the death of the old God as an esoteric 
secret, now found God denied, not by the enlightened few, but by the vulgar; 
and he who had never ceased to feel himself, even in his most rebellious days, 
as a ‘Knight of the Holy Spirit’ found atheism associated with the grossest 
materialism. In 1855 he writes, in his imperfect French, to Michel Chevalier: 


Mon engoument 4 réclamer les droits de la matiére a cessé depuis que je 
vois combien cette matiére devient envahissante, aprés s‘étre vu un peu 
réhabilitée; elle ne se contente plus d’étre établie sur un pied d’égalité avec 
l’esprit, non, d’usurpation en usurpation elle va jusqu’a insulter l’esprit. Ah, 
madame la matiére, c'est trés béte 4 vous, et vous étes une sotte. 


Worse still: atheism went with communism, whose progress Heine watched 


with fascinated loathing. 


Ich sah namlich, dass der Atheismus ein mehr oder minder geheimes 
Biindnis geschlossen mit dem schauderhaft nackten, ganz feigenblattlosen 
Kommunismus (Gestandnisse). 


In face of this threat, Heine turned to God as to established authority: 
indeed, in a fragment found among his papers after his death, we find him 
referring to God as the Louis-Philippe of Heaven. 

But more than this: a return to God meant returning home, home to the 
comfort and security of childhood for which the mortally sick poet so 
hopelessly longed. “Das himmlische Heimweh iiberfiel mich’ (Nachwort zum 
Romanzero). It meant, in a literal sense, a return to the father — as is made 
quite clear by the striking (and characteristically ironical) philippic which 
Heine makes his father deliver at the end of the Memoiren fragment: 


Lieber Sohn! Deine Mutter lisst dich beim Rektor Schallmeyer Philosophie 
studieren. Das ist ihre Sache. Ich meinesteils liebe nicht die Philosophie, denn 
sie ist lauter Aberglauben, und ich bin Kaufmann und habe meinen Kopf 
ndtig fiir mein Geschaft. Du kannst Philosoph sein, soviel du willst, aber ich 
bitte dich, sage nicht Sffentlich, was du denkst, denn du wiirdest mir im 
Geschiaft schaden, wenn meine Kunden erfiihren, dass ich einen Sohn habe, 
der nicht an Gott glaubt; besonders die Juden wiirden keine Velveteens mehr 
bei mir kaufen und sind chrliche Leute, zahlen prompt und haben auch recht, 
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an der Religion zu halten. Ich bin dein Vater und also Alter als du und dadurch 
auch erfahrener; du darfst mir also aufs Wort glauben, wenn ich mir erlaube, 
dir zu sagen, dass der Atheismus eine grosse Siinde ist. 


And the God of Heine’s father, the God of Heine’s childhood, is the Jewish 


| God of Hebraische Melodien. 


These ‘Hebrew Melodies’ — the final section of the Romanzero — are not, 
like Byron’s, exercises in ‘interesting’ local colour and romantic Orientalism: 
they represent a poet's attempt to return home, to return to his obscure 
origins. Where Lamentationen had ended with a backward glance at the 
struggles of the poet’s maturity — 


Verlorner Posten in dem Freiheitskriege, 

Hielt ich seit dreissig Jahren treulich aus. 

Ich kimpfe ohne Hoffnung, dass ich siege, 

Ich wusste, nie komm’ ich gesund nach Haus — 


Hebrdaische Melodien opens with praise of an obscure life and simple pleasures: 
riiegt dir das Gliick vorbei einmal, 


So fass es am Zipfel. 
Auch rat’ ich dir, baue dein Hiittchen im Tal 
Und nicht auf dem Gipfel. 


The poems that follow revive memories of youth: memories of synagogue 
melodies, and of religious instruction in Rintelsohn’s Jewish school; of 
Sabbath and Passover ceremonies in the home; of the characteristic ‘Jerusa- 
lem’ nostalgia of religious Jews; and last but by no means least, of Mother’s 
‘kasher’ cookery, from the fish which begins the meal to the ‘shalet’ which 
ends it. Above all, Hebrdische Melodien are instinct with the beauty of 
Hebrew poetry: the post-Talmudic poetry of Jehuda Halevy, Gabirol and Ibn 
Esra, the “Haggadah’ part of the Talmud, and the poetry of the Hebrew 
Bible: 

In dem Urtext, dessen schéne 

Hieroglyphisch pittoreske 

Altchaldaische Quadratschrift 


Herstammt aus dem Kindesalter 
Unsrer Welt, und auch deswegen 


Jedem kindlichen Gemiite 
So vertraut entgegenlacht. 


Heine's actual knowledge of Hebrew was — to say the least — inadequate: 
the Hebrew poets of the Spanish period he knew only at second hand 
(notably through Michael Sachs’s Die religidse Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
Berlin 1845), and the Bible he read invariably in Luther's translation. He 
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had, however, been taught the rudiments of Hebrew in his youth, and 
therefore associates the Hebrew Bible — as the passage just quoted clearly 
demonstrates — with a return to childhood. 

But even in the first two Hebrdische Melodien the reader discerns a charac- 
teristic ambivalence. Prinzessin Sabbath conjures up that special Sabbath 
atmosphere which no one who has spent his childhood in a Jewish home can 
fail to recognize: that awed feeling of being in the presence of God which is 
made mysteriously actual in stanzas like: 


Durch das Haus geheimnisvoll 
Zieht ein Wispern und ein Weben, 
Und der unsichtbare Hausherr 
Atmet schaurig in der Stille. 


The Jew on the Sabbath, awed and yet proud (“Mit erhobnem Haupt und 
Herzen’) in the presence of his God — has he ever been more movingly 
presented than in Prinzessin Sabbath: But what of the Jew on week-days? 


Hund mit hiindischen Gedanken 
Kétert er die ganze Woche 
Durch des Lebens Kot und Kchrricht . . . 


A prince on the Sabbath, he turns into an animal — at once ridiculous, 
pathetic and disgusting — on week-days; just as the god Phoebus Apollo 
had changed, in Der Apollogott, into the renegade cantor Faibisch who roamed 
the country in the company of fat prostitutes. Nor is Jehuda ben Halevy, the 
pearl of the Hebrdische Melodien, free of such ambivalence. The music of the 
Hebrew psalms, as intoned by religious Jews, resounds through the whole 
oem: 

, Lechzend klebe mir die Zunge 

An dem Gaumen, und es welke 

Meine rechte Hand, vergiss’ ich 

Jemals dein, Jerusalem — 


Wort und Weise, unaufhérlich 

Schwirren sie mir heut’ im Kopfe, 
Und mir ist als hért’ ich Stimmen, 
Psalmodierend, Mannerstimmen — 


Manchmal kommen auch zum Vorschein 
Barte, schattig lange Barte — 


and again a little later: 


Bei den Wassern Babels sassen 
Wir und weinten, unsre Harfen 
Lehnten an den Trauerweiden — 
Kennst du noch das alte Lied: 
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Kennst du noch die alte Weise, 
Die am Anfang so elegisch 

Greint und sumset, wie ein Kessel, 
Welcher auf dem Herde kocht? 


Lange schon, jahrtausendlange 
Kocht’s in mir. Ein dunkles Wehe! 
Und die Zeit leckt meine Wunde, 
Wie der Hund die Schwiren Hiobs. 


(how movingly Heine here identifies himself with the whole Jewish people, 
sees himself as the Wandering Jew) — while the Babylonian Talmud is 
passionately extolled in that passage which speaks of ‘die bliihende Hagada’, 


Wo die schénen alten Sagen, 
Engelmarchen und Legenden, 
Stille Martyrerhistorien, 

Festgesinge, Weisheitspriiche, 


Auch Hyperbeln, gar possierlich, 

Alles aber glaubenskraftig, 
Glaubensgliihend — O, das glanzte, 
Quoll und spross so iiberschwenglich — 


Und des Knaben edles Herze 
Ward ergriffen von der wilden, 
Abenteuerlichen Siisse, 

Von der wundersamen Schmerzlust 


Und den fabelhaften Schauern 
Jener seligen Geheimwelet, 
Jener grossen Offenbarung, 
Die wir nennen Poesie. 


Above all, Jehuda ben Halevy is a paean to the Hebrew poets of the sixteenth 
century, who are seen against their background of Israel’s great and tragic 


history: 


Ja, er ward ein grosser Dichter, 
Stern und Fackel seiner Zeit, 
Seines Volkes Licht und Leuchte, 
Eine wunderbare grosse 


Feuersaule des Gesanges, 

Die der Schmerzenskarawane 
Israels vorangezogen 

In der Wiiste des Exils. 


But whenever Heine mentions modern Jews, he feels at once impelled to 
ridicule. Chamisso’s friend Hitzig, for instance, is credited with a vision in 
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which he sees his original name, Itzig, traced in the heavens and preceded by 
the letter H: 

Als er noch ein Itzig war, 

Traumte ihm, er sah’ geschrieben 

An dem Himmel seinen Namen 

Und davor den Buchstab H. 


“Was bedeutet dieses H?’ 

Frug er sich — ‘etwa Herr Itzig 
Oder Heil’ ger Itzig? Heil’ ger 
Ist ein schéner Titel — aber 


‘In Berlin nicht passend’ — Endlich | 
Griibelnsmiid’ nannt’ er sich Hitzig, 
Und nur die Getreuen wussten 

In dem Hitzig steckt ein Heil’ ger — 


while members of the Rothschild family (Heine’s patrons and benefactors!) 


are treated with elaborate and obviously ironical courtesy: 
Perlen, reiner noch als jene, 
Die der Kénigin Atossa 
Einst geschenkt der falsche Smerdis, 
Und die spaterhin geschmiicket 
Alle Notabilitaten 
Dieser mondumkreisten Erde, 
Thais und Kleopatra, al 
Isispriester, Mohrenfiirsten, | 
Auch Hispaniens Kéniginnen, 
Und zuletzt die hochverehrte 7 
Frau Baronin Salomon. 
And what is ambivalence in the first two poems turns into rank dissonance in tt 
Disputation. Here, in lines which discordantly end not only Hebraische 
Melodien but the whole Romanzero, the rabbi is rejected along with the monk, 
dogmatic Judaism together with dogmatic Christianity. 
No — the return to Judaism was not a great success. A fragment of 
conversation found among Heine's papers at his death throws a startling 
light on his dilemma. T 
B. Wenn ich von dem Stamme wire, dem unser Heiland entsprossen, ich th 
wiirde mich dessen eher riihmen als schimen. al 
A. Ach, das tat’ ich auch, wenn unser Heiland der einzige ware, der diesem 
Stamm entsprossen—aber es ist demselben so viel Lumpengesindel ak 
ebenfalls entsprossen, dass die Verwandtschaft anzuerkennen bedenklich cc 
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Deeply impressed as he was by Jewish history and Jewish cultural achieve- 
ments, by Bible, Talmud and Liturgy, by Jewish tenacity and endurance, he 
found it impossible to make any real Jewish friends. Prepared to ‘return’ to 
his people he could find, among the Weills, Friedlands and Wohlwills who 
surrounded his sick-bed, no one he could love and respect. 

What, then, of the real Teshubah — of Heine’s much-vaunted return to his 
God: The question was first raised by Alfred Meissner, to whom Heine 
showed the now famous Lazarus poem which begins: ‘Lass die heil’gen 
Parabolen...’ “Und das nennen Sie religids?’ asked Meissner; to which 
Heine replied: ‘Ja, religiés — blasphemisch religiés.’ And indeed, Heine 
confesses more than once that he sees in his ‘return’ an opportunity for 
blasphemy. “Gottlob, dass ich jetzt wieder einen Gott habe,’ he writes to 
Heinrich Laube in February 1850, “da kann ich mir doch im Ubermasse des 
Schmerzes einige Gotteslasterungen erlauben; dem Atheisten ist eine solche 
Labung nicht vergénnt.’ The newly found deity becomes a heavenly 
substitute for Heine's millionaire Uncle Salomon, who had lately died 
without adequately providing for the poet in his will. As in the early letters 
to Uncle Salomon so we find, in Heine's references to God, downright 
submission to his will (‘Sein heiliger Wille geschehe!’), alternating with 
half-ironical cajolery: 


Gesundheit nur und Geldzulage 
Verlang ich, Herr... 


and that again with wry abuse (‘Ich werde den lieben Gott, der so grausam 
an mir handelt, bei der Tierquilergesellschaft verklagen’). “Der licbe Gott’ 
— how ironical that childlike phrase sounds whenever Heine uses it! How 
impossible he found it, despite all his protestations of kinship with Uncle 
Tom, to return to a simple faith! Recognizing God's power, he could not 
love Him, he could not accept His goodness like a child or, indeed, like a 
truly religious Jew. 


With great love hast Thou loved us, O Lord our God, and with great and 
amine pity hast Thou pitied us. Our Father, our King, for our fathers’ 
sake, who trusted in Thee, and whom Thou didst teach the statutes of life, be 
also gracious unto us and teach us. 


These words, from one of the earliest prayers in the Hebrew liturgy, sum up 
the attitude of the religious Jew to his God — an attitude which is diametric- 
ally opposed to that of the later Heine. 

Heine never ‘returned’ to his people, because he revered Judaism in the 
abstract, but could not find, even in his own family, a Jewish friend he 
could love and respect as he had once, for a short time, loved and respected 
Moses Moser. He never really ‘returned’ to his God, either, because he 
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could not find it in his heart to trust implicitly in His goodness and His 
justice. And without a willing and loving submission to God’s decree there 
can be no Teshubah. “Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God’ (so reads the 
‘Shema’, a prayer which the Jewish child learns before any other) “with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might’. 

Yet Heine really did long to ‘return’, to find a God he could love, a 
people, a community with whom he could identify himself. Again and again 
in his later poetry he shows the beauty of religious gesture and ceremony, 
which links an individual grief to that of a community and submits it to God. 
The final procession in Schlachtfeld bei Hastings, the ‘Miserere’ of the doomed 
Spaniards in Vitzliputzli, the synagogue and home ceremonies of Prinzessin 
Sabbath, the death and apotheosis of Jehuda ben Halevy — these are striking 
instances. And on the reverse side he again and again laments his own outcast 
state: In Jetzt Wohin, for instance, or that most moving of poems, Gedacht- 
nisfeier: 

Keine Messe wird man singen, 
Keinen Kadosch wird man sagen, 
Nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen 
Wird an meinen Sterbetagen. 


If only he could submit — if only he could identify himself with something 
or somebody! If only he were not always forced to see the ridiculous and 
sordid side of everything, to stray from the beauty of the Jewish Sabbath 
and the religious ecstasy of Jehuda ben Halevy to the absurd ‘visions’ of 
Kriminalrat Hitzig, to the undignified gait and gestures of Jewish pedlars: 


Doch des Wegs herangetrottelt 
Kommt ein schlottrig alter Mensch, 
Fingert in der Luft, wie rechnend, 
Niaselnd singt er vor sich hin. 


Einen schlappen Quersack tragt er, 
Auch ein klein dreieckig Hiitchen . . ., 
(Der Apollogott) 


and to the bigotry of so many of the rabbis: 


Gilt nichts mehr der Tausves-Jontof, 
Was soll gelten? Zeter! Zeter! 
Riche, Herr, die Missethat, 

Strafe, Herr, den Ubelthiter! 


Denn der Tausves-Jontof, Gott, 

Das bist du! Und an dem frechen 

Tausvesjontof-Leugner musst du 

Deines Namens Ehre riachen. 
(Disputation) 
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But this is just what Heine could never do. He could not really ‘return’ 
to his people or to his God. And the painful conflict between his desire to 
‘belong’ and his inability to conform, between his desire to submit and his 
indomitable intellectual pride, informs all his later poetry, gives sting to his 
saddest and point to his wittiest things. “Witz in seiner Isolierung’, so he had 
written in a letter to Moses Moser, as early as 1825, when a great deal of his 
wit was not serious in this way, ‘ist gar nichts wert. Nur dann ist mir der Witz 
ertriglich, wenn er auf einem ernsten Grunde ruht.’ A poem like Der Apollo- 
gott, for instance, is incomprehensible without an understanding of this 
conflict between desire and possibility — just as we cannot realize the force of 
a poem like Miserere, with its ironically reverential tone, unless we feel that 
its wish to revere is just as strong as its irony: 


Ob deiner Inkonsequenz, o Herr, 

Erlaube, dass ich staune: 

Du schufest den frdhlichsten Dichter, und raubst 
Ihm jetzt seine gute Laune. 


Der Schmerz verdumpft den heitern Sinn 
Und macht mich melancholisch, 

Nimmt nicht der traurige Spass ein End’, 
So werd’ ich am Ende katholisch. 


Ich heule dir dann die Ohren voll, 
Wie andre gute Christen — 
O Miserere! Verloren geht 
Der beste der Humoristen! 


Only thus can we understand Heine's claim that his boldest Lazarus poems 
were ‘religious’ poetry (‘blasphemously religious’) —an attitude strikingly 
(and surprisingly) paralleled in T. S. Eliot’s Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry: 
‘It is only the irreligious who are shocked by blasphemy. Blasphemy is a 
sign of faith.’ Poems such as Lass die heil’gen Parabolen are not, of course, the 
work of a repentant prodigal: 


Woran liegt die Schuld? Ist etwa 
Unser Herr nicht ganz allmichtig? 
Oder treibt er selbst den Unfug: 
Ach, das ware niedertrachtig. 


Also fragen wir bestindig, 
Bis man uns mit einer Handvoll 
Erde endlich stopft die Mauler — 
Aber ist das cine Antwort? 


but neither are they self-sufficiently defiant, the work of a man who feels no 
need of God or refuses to recognize His existence. They are rather the work 
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of a poet lost in the dark night of the soul, unable to find his way back to the 
peace which faith alone can give. 

But out of his personal tragedy Heine was able to fashion the uniquely 
ambivalent and complex poetry of his later years; for without this typically 
nineteenth-century conflict between nonconformity and desire to ‘return’, 
between pride of intellect and desire to say ‘Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy ...’— without this 
Heine’s last poems would not have either their symbolical power or their 
bitter truth. 
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YOUNG GERMANY AND SOVIET GOETHE INTERPRETATION 
BY PETER DEMETZ 


TweLvE months after the Bicentennial conferences of London and Aspen, 
the Soviet Academy of Arts and Sciences awoke from its oblomovian 
slumber and hastened to pay homage to Goethe. Rather belatedly, it 
published a volume by one of the leading Soviet scholars in the field of 
German studies, the Armenian writer, Marietta Shaginian. In 1950 Miss 
Shaginian had just received the Stalin Prize for her Armenian travel impres- 
sions;! it is probably due to this commendation that students in the satellite 
countries as well as in the Western world soon had a chance to study Miss 
Shaginian’s book in Czech, Hungarian, German? and other widely adver- 
tised translations. 

Undoubtedly Miss Shaginian offers, with highest official endorsement, an 
up-to-date Soviet view of Goethe. However, her fluently written little 
book, contains little surprise: only the trimmings, some bons mots aiming at 
Mr. Barker Fairley as well as the Marshall Plan, appear of more recent 
origin. In its core, the volume again elaborates on the traditional arguments 
of Marxist criticism which seems to have outlived all purges in astoundingly 


good health. 


Goethe [Miss Shaginian asserts] entered into literature as a courageous, 
almost revolutionary son of the third estate, whose attack against old values 
and traditions announced the dawn of a decisive revolution. Goethe stepped 
into literature as a fighter against the gods, against the enslavement of man by 
religion. He postulated freedom for man.* 


Yet, according to this view, Goethe was not only Prometheus, but a Prome- 
theus chained to the feudal rocks of Weimar. ‘If Goethe’s knowledge of 
social matters’, says Miss Shaginian, summing up decades of Marxist inter- 
pretation, ‘was relatively inadequate, it was because of the misery prevalent 
in his times and because of his position in society.’ 

What is more important than this variation of a well-known theme, is the 
fact that Miss Shaginian freely admits an important error to which Soviet 
scholarship had fallen victim for a long time. The fundamental passage in the 
Marxist canon, from which all other later Goethe interpretations were 
derived, had been ascribed to the wrong source. The culprit, according to 
Miss Shaginian was Franz Mehring who had included the key passage — a 
review of Karl Griin’s Goethe book of 1846 — in the writings of Karl Marx 
instead of ascribing it to the true author, Friedrich Engels.’ Having dis- 
covered this mistake* Soviet scholarship could now, as Miss Shaginian 
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states, “commence new studies of Goethe the basis of which would be 
exclusively Friedrich Engels’s classical interpretation’ .’ 

From the official Soviet point of view, then, Engels is the fountainhead of 
prescribed Goethe interpretation. Before Engels, there exists merely the 
primeval forest of feudal and bourgeois literary criticism which remains 
taboo to Soviet scholarship. Only Heinrich Heine is mentioned in passing; 
this irresponsible poet, of course, could not penetrate into Goethe’s problems 
as deeply as could Engels. 


Engels’s evaluation fundamentally differs from that of Heine [Miss Shagi- 
nian writes] . . . because it is deeper, more serious and more important for 
scholarship. Engels condemned Goethe’s servility . .. but he also pointed 
towards the positive elements which he discovered, analysing the negative 
according to the law of dialetics.* 


It is exactly at this point that a more detailed study of the early sources and 
instances of developing Marxist literary. theory yields some unexpected 
results. Did Friedrich Engels really work out an elaborate Goethe interpre- 
tation of his own? Or did he again rely on his usual sources, the publications 
of the Young Germans or the New Hegelians, from which he had derived 
most of his early ideas about literature: 


Friedrich Engels, as an interpreter of the Prometheus of Weimar, arrived 
rather late on the battlefield upon which friend and foe struggled for the 
true image of Goethe. As is well known, Wolfgang Menzel was among the 
first to launch a bitter attack against Goethe. Menzel combined moral with 
political criticism: to the Turner Goethe appeared as an effeminate dandy of a 
decadent age, to the Burschenschaftler as an aesthetic sybarite, indifferent to the 
important problems of the nation.'* In his political attacks, Menzel soon 
found a powerful ally in Ludwig Borne, who started publishing his ideolo- 
gical criticism in Menzel’s journal. Unlike Menzel, Borne was fully aware of 
Goethe's poetic achievement, yet he continuously attacked the Fiirstendiener 
who had avoided political action in support of liberalism. Comparing 
Gocthe with Dante, Alfieri, Montesquicu, Voltaire, Swift, Byron and 
Thomas Moore, Bérne accused Goethe of not speaking up for the German 
people: “God has given you a tongue of fire but did you ever once defend the 
people's rights?’*! | 

Not until Heinrich Heine did critical interpretation of Goethe's inheritance 
become firmly based on a sensitive and intimate knowledge of his life and 
work. Both Menzel and Borne had merely projected all the ideas they hated 
into the figure of Goethe. Menzel had made him the playboy of the age, 
Bérne saw in him only the submissive friend of Karl August. Heine's 
ambiguous relationship to Goethe was permeated with subtle enchantments 
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and subtler disillusions. Heine spoke as a lover of Goethe’s works who had 
first found himself vehemently attracted, then bitterly repelled, by the 
complexity of Goethe’s personality and achievement. For Heine, Goethe 
was not an ideological scarecrow as he had been for Menzel and Borne, 
rather he found it much easier to derive both the virtues and the faults of 
Goethe from the single and fundamental source, namely, Goethe’s religious 
view of God and the Universe. At the core of Goethe’s idea of the universe, 
according to Heine, rests pagan pantheism. Yet, this pantheism, though 
revolutionary when contrasted with orthodoxy, makes Goethe consider all 
phenomena as of equal value, and thus leads him on towards complete 
indifferentism and ideological neutrality. Heine criticized Goethe’s political 
inactivity from a Saint-Simonist point of view. According to him, modern 
pantheism had left Goethe’s ideas far behind; it no longer believed in the 
Dieu Esprit of political indifference whom Goethe continued to worship, 
but had embraced the belief in the Dieu Progrés of historical action. “God is 
not merely a substance as Wolfgang Goethe thought,’ Heine declared, ‘but 
motion and action, manifesting itselfin time.’!* The belief in the Dieu Esprit 
had inspired the achievements of the old Goethe and thus had doomed them 
to a realm without life and blood. 

In a famous paragraph, Heine compared the bloodless perfection of 
Goethe’s later works to the Egyptian statues in the Louvre which seemed to 
feel “that they cannot suffer and cheer with us, that they are not men but 
unfortunate half-castes of Gods and stone’.'* For the ensuing interpretation 
of Goethe, especially that by Young Germany, these paragraphs pointing 
out the aloof perfection of Goethe's Kunstperiode remained of utmost 
importance. 

Scarcely a year after Heine’s essay Zur Geschichte der neueren schonen 
Literatur in Deutschland had appeared, Ludolf Wienbarg, a young scholar at 
the University of Kiel, offered a series of twenty-three lectures on contem- 
porary aesthetic problems. Regarded by German youth as a definition of a 
liberal viewpoint, these lectures were immediately published by Hoffmann 
and Campe under the title, Asthetische Feldziige. In his twentieth and 
twenty-first lectures, Ludolf Wienbarg concentrated on Goethe and offered 
an interpretation which tried to blend Menzel’s, Bérne’s and Heine’s point 
of view into a single new image. 

Certainly it was rather Wienbarg’s enthusiasm than the depth of his ideas 
which attracted his young audience. Yet, he was by no means as superficial 
as some other members of the Young German movement. Wienbarg had 
devoted careful study to German literature, from the Middle High German 
period to the days of Goethe, and had gone about his extensive readings 
with both sensitivity and an impressive vigor. His Feldziige, or rather, 
rhapsodies, were to a great extent based on Menzel’s criticism as well as on 
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Bérne’s liberal aggressiveness. However, Wienbarg had been fortunate 
enough to enjoy Heine's company and conversations which had made him 
suspicious of too extreme an ideological evaluation of literature.'* Wienbarg 
synthesized and summed up the preceding Goethe criticism by combining 
aesthetic praise with political reproach. Taking the middle road, Wienbarg 
fully recognized the aesthetic achievement of the poet (which Menzel 
refused to acknowledge) yet did not hesitate to criticize Goethe, following 
Bérne’s political ideas. In order to bring the extremely conflicting views of 
his forerunners into harmony, Wienbarg elaborated a point already hinted 
at by Heine in his Geschichte der neueren schonen Literatur in Deutschland. 
Wienbarg draws a distinct line between the revolutionary splendour of 
Goethe's youth which later changed into the politically indifferent aesthetic- 
ism of his old age. In the fundamental dualism of Goethe’s life and work, 
Faust marks the turning point separating the young Prometheus from the 
elder Philistine. 

Ludwig Wienbarg’s writings, which inspired a whole generation of 
young German liberals, also had their impact upon Friedrich Engels. 
Gutzkow, of course, seemed of greater importance during the first days of 
Engels’s literary career; yet Wienbarg’s name usually followed very closely 
whenever young Engels spoke of the excellence of contemporary literature. 

In almost every one of the early letters to his friend Graber, Engels referred 
to Wienbarg as one of the leaders of Young Germany. He also mentions 
Wienbarg’s exemplary review of the Swabian writer, Gustav Pfizer,'* and 
recommends Wienbarg’s most recent work Die Dramatiker der Jetztzeit.'* 
Wienbarg appeared to Engels as ‘the master of the modern style!” who 
wrote ‘warmly and radiatingly’.** Even after Engels had discarded his 
fervent enthusiasm for Young Germany, Wienbarg continued to occupy a 
permanent place in his affections. Wienbarg, Engels wrote as late as 1842, 
was among the writers of Young Germany, ‘the most noble, a real strong 
man, a statue of ore, a monolithic figure on which there is no stain’.'* 
Among the few sentences in which Engels refers to Goethe between 1839 
and 1847, there already appears a hint that he must have had definite know- 
ledge of Wienbarg’s Feldziige. Writing about Karl Leberecht Immer- 
mann, Engels expressed his belief that this Rhenish poet aimed ‘at the 
elevated perspective of Goethe's calm sculptures’.2° These words are 
analogous to the famous passages in Wienbarg’s Feldziige in which the 
Young German scholar had discussed the aloofness of the later Goethe.*! 
It was not until 1847 when Engels tried to give a Goethe interpretation 
of his own that Wienbarg’s ideas reappeared more distinctly in his 
writings. But already an abyss had opened between master and pupil. 
Wienbarg had been the enthusiastic spokesman of rising German liberal- 
ism; Engels now simplifies Wienbarg’s ideas in order to justify the tactics 
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of a tiny group of radicals which was then, under the dictatorial guidance 
of Karl Marx, vehemently attacking early German liberalism. In fact, 
among the Goethe critics of the 1830s and 1840s, Friedrich Engels was 
the one least interested in aesthetic discussions.?* In 1846, Marx and 
Engels were involved in one of their vehement discussions with a radical 
group not in agreement with the developing Marxist programme of action. 
The main target at that time was one of the German pupils of Proudhon, 
Karl Griin, who had painted in his Die soziale Bewegung in Frankreich und 
Belgien a somewhat rosy picture of Proudhon and his followers in western 
Europe. Marx and Engels decided to finish off Griin, each in his own 
particular field of interest. Marx condemned Griin’s political pamphlet 
as ‘philanthropic’ in the Westphdlisches Dampfboot;?* Engels had taken 
over the task of ridiculing one of Griin’s other books. 

Griin had attempted in his Goethe vom menschlichen Standpunkt the for- 
midable task of revealing the links between feudal Weimar and the people 
of Paris, between Goethe and Proudhon. ‘Goethe as the poet of pure 
humanity’, Griin had declared with genuine enthusiasm, ‘has given us a 
codex of radical transformation of mankind’.** Stressing Prometheus and 
Werther, Griin vehemently disagreed with the liberal interpretation of 
Goethe as the Fiirstendiener and pointed out Goethe’s humane activity in the 
service of the underprivileged. 

Friedrich Engels’s review of Griin’s Goethe vom menschlichen Standpunkt 
appeared in six instalments between November 2nd and December gth, 
1847, in the Deutsche Briisseler Zeitung.?* The review is hardly important as a 
refutation of Griin’s arguments. Engels had to condemn the book regardless 
of its virtues because the author belonged to an opposing group of the 
German radical movement for the mastery of which Marx had already 
begun to fight. However, a few paragraphs in the sixth article were to prove 
of importance for the later Marxist approach to literature. In this article 
dated November 8th, 1847, Engels tried to refute Griin’s ideas by sketching a 
portrait of his own. This portrait, which is nowadays accepted as the ‘classi- 
cal’ Goethe interpretation by official Soviet scholarship, distinctly shows 
Engels’s dependence on preceding liberal criticism of literature. Beyond any 
doubt, Engels is here deeply indebted to the Goethe clichés of Young 
Germany. 

In fact, the Goethe image of Friedrich Engels is hardly more than a some- 
what dramatized recollection of the Young German idea of Goethe as 
expressed in 1834 by Wienberg in his Asthetische Feldziige. From Wienbarg 
Engels has derived all the key words about the revolutionary and the 
philistine, the dilemma of the creative spirit at the Weimar court, the 
difference between the old and the young poet, as well as the paradoxes 
supposed to give.an adequate definition of Goethe's elusive personality. 
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Engels commences his interpretation by repeating the core of Wienbarg’s 
argument, namely, the characterization of the twofold relationship of 
Goethe to his time and to his environment. A comparison of Wienbarg’s 
and Engels’s sentences in the original German text discloses interesting 
resemblances, if not striking analogies: 


Wienbarg (1834): 
So lassen sich doch zwei grosse Partien 
und Abschnitte . . . unterscheiden: 
Goethes Jugend und Goethes Alter . . . 
in seiner Jugend dichtete er jene unster- 
blichen Dramen . . . den Egmont, Faust, 
Gitz.** Alles dies war revolutiondrer 
Natur, stellte sich in Kontrast mit der 
politischen und moralischen Ordnung 
. .. es war Goethe nicht vorbehalten, in 
der Politik diesen lyrisch-scharfen Char- 
akter durchzufiihren. Es lag vielleicht 


Engels (1847): 

Goethe verhialt sich in seinen Werken 
auf eine zweifache Weise zur deutschen 
Gesellschaft seiner Zeit: bald ist er ihr 
feindselig: er rebelliert gegen sie als 
Giétz, Prometheus, Faust . . . Bald 
dagegen ist er ihr befreundet, ‘schickt’ 
sich in sie . . . ja verteidigt sie gegen 
die andraingende geschichtliche Bewe- 
gung .. . namentlich in allen Schriften, 
wo er auf die franzsische Revolution 
zu sprechen kommt. ** 


in seiner Natur . . . vielleicht . . . in dem 
politischen Zustand Deutschlands, dass 
Goethe sich mit dem politischen und 
gesellschaftlichen Zustande . . . redlich 
versOhnte, und sich bis auf seinen Tod 
allen Revolutionsgedanken . . . ent- 
schieden abgeneigt erklarte.*’ 


Moreover, Engels followed Wienbarg’s point of view very closely when 
speaking of the old sage who was all too ready to sacrifice his Promethean 
youth to the pleasures of the courtier and the contentment of the German 
philistine. Again Wienbarg’s sentences sound much more authentic than 
Engels’s pamphleteering restatements: 


Was aber die grésste und letzte Reihe 
der Produkte Goecthes betrifft, diese 
Romane und Dramen, welche das 
Philistertum . . . nicht allein ertraglich 
und behaglich, sondern auch poetisch 
finden, so entsprechen sie dem Deut- 
schen, der Ehemann geworden, ein Amt, 
Ehre und Titel bekommen hat. . . und 
beim zu Bette gehen den Tag im Kalen- 
der durchstreicht, den er als ehrsamer 
Gatte und Staatsbiirger durchlebt hat.** 


Wir werfen . . . Goethe vor, dass er zur 
Zeit auch Philister sein konnte . . . dass 
er die winzigen Angelegenheiten und 
menus plaisirs eines der winzigsten 
deutschen Héflein mit feierlichem Ernst 
betreiben konnte.*° 


Engels, following Wienbarg’s footsteps, sees Goethe's life as a dilemma of 
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creativeness and servility stemming from the contrast between personality 
and environment. It is interesting to observe that Wienbarg had defined this 
dilemma in more powerful words; undoubtedly, because he still believed 
much more in the importance of the personality than in the relevance of the 


environment. 


Es ist wahr, Goethe war ein Aristokrat 
in der Politik, ein Verehrer des Hof- 
und Fiirstenwesens, ein Panegyrist der 
angestammten Macht . derselbe 
politische Aristokrat, dieser Mann, der 
das grosse geschichtliche Element der 
Volker von einem so kleinen héfischen 
Standpunkt betrachtete, iibersah das 
religiése, sittliche und wissenschaftliche 
Leben mit den-Blicken eines Adlers.** 


Es ist cin fortwahrender Kampf in ihm 
zwischen dem genialen Dichter, den die 
Misere seiner Umgebung anekelt und 
dem Frankfurter Ratsherrenkind, bzw. 
Weimarschen Geheimrat . . . In diesem 
Dilemma hat sich Goethe fortwahrend 
befunden, und je alter er wurde, desto 
mehr zog sich der gewaltige Poet de 
guerre lasse hinter den unbedeutenden 
Weimarschen Minister zuriick.*? 


In their final judgment, both Wienbarg and Engels used a series of para- 
doxes which were to define more closely Goethe’s ambiguous personality. 
Again, Engels used a pattern and a vocabulary which was not too far from 
that which Wienbarg had employed in his Feldziige thirteen years earlier. 


So ist Goethe bald kolossal, bald 
kleinlich; bald trotziges, spottendes, 
weltverachtendes Genie; riick- 
sichtsvoller, geniigsamer, enger Phili- 
ster.*4 


Ich spreche also das letzte Wort iiber 
ihn aus, indem ich mir seinen doppelten 
Charakter, als Servilen und Liberalen, 
als Grossen und Kleinen, als Genie und 
Weltmann . . . zu erkliren suche.** 


Friedrich Engels’s dependence upon a preceding Goethe interpretation, 
to which both his knowledge of Young German writings and his enthu- 
siasm for Wienbarg point, becomes even clearer against the background of 
his earlier literary career. Young Engels had begun to write his literary 
articles under the impact of Gutzkow and his Young German friends. 
Young Germany had initiated Engels into the current problems of literature, 
and set him further on his way towards pure political radicalism. Engels’ 
enthusiasm for young Wienbarg was part of his infatuation with Young 
Germany. Yet, in contrast to his declining interest in Gutzkow, some of 
Wienbarg’s ideas proved to be of more lasting attraction for him. As a hard 
core of Young German thinking about Goethe, they were to survive the 
critical scrutiny by the later Engels who had abandoned the liberal basis of 
his ideas. From Engels’s essays they were taken over by Marxist and Soviet 
criticism and finally embalmed as the official Communist interpretation of 
Goethe. Ludolf Wienbarg, who died half-forgotten, would have been in- 
deed surprised at the strange migration of his ideas. 
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NOTES 


1 Miss Shaginian’s (*1888) writings include a novel, The Power Plant (1931), and two volumes of travel 
sketches Life and People in Armenia (1947), A Journey through Soviet Armenia (1950). 

2 I quote the West German edition which has been available to me: Marietta Shaginian, Goethe 
(Essen: Briickenverlag, 1952) — hereafter cited as Shaginian, Goethe. 

3 Shaginian, Goethe, p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

5 Tbid., p. 217. 

6 Miss Shaginian prefers to forget the fact that Riazanov, the editor of the Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, 
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SOME NOTES ON TRANSLATING HEINE 
BY ERNST FEISE 


IN the Notes to his Divan Goethe distinguishes between three different types of 
translating poetry: the first type, written in prose, divests the original of 


.thythm and rhyme in order to emphasize the importance of a content which 


might escape us if we are blinded by its adornment; the second type, a 
parody, in the original sense of the word, converts the foreign idiom, senti- 
ment, thought, characters and objects into our own national and time-bound 
peculiarities and creates a sort of surrogate; the third and highest type strives 
for identity with the original and seeks to replace it. 

While Goethe apparently sees in these types a historical development of 
the art of translation, they must be re-enacted, it seems to me, by every 
individual translator. First, the contents and their order of presentation are 
grasped with all their minutiae and dissolved into bare prose, then the char- 
acteristic form as rhythm and sound is committed to the ear and memory, 
perhaps as a mere hum and without articulation (and this, too, is a sort of 
parody though slightly different from Goethe's second type); finally, through 
a conscious rational effort (especially in the selection of words) and an un- 
conscious irrational reaction, a mysterious blending takes place, in which the 
identification of the translator’s palinode with the original is consummated. 

A good deal of critical work, however, must precede the actual task of 
translation. It is obvious that the interpreter has to know the author, his life, 
his output, his place in the literature and currents of his time and his contem- 
porary mode of expression. Since he may not claim the creative author's 
privilege of speaking for and to his own epoch and to all epochs to come, but 
has to limit himself to an appeal to his own immediate contemporaries, he 
expects to be superseded by later interpreters (since the linguistic medium 
changes in the course of time) who consciously adapt the author's language to 
the demands of their period again. Thus today all the nineteenth-century 
renderings of Heine’s poetry are more or less antiquated, they are Victorian. 
In fact, they were practically stillborn when they appeared, for they did not 
have the audacity to present this rebel’s poetry in the adequate ironic jargon, 
although English literature possessed the very model whom Heine followed 
when he set out to destroy the ‘poctical’ language of German Classicism and 
Romanticism and to shock readers into accepting a new poetic diction. He 
translated Byron in the early ‘twenties and through this initial imitation he 
learned to go his own even more radical way. Goethe, whose Divan also 
inspired Heine’s innovations, was conscious of the problem, for in 1821, 
speaking of Byron’s Don Juan in Kunst und Altertum (III, 1) he laments the 
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fact that we Germans still completely lacked a cultured humorous language 
such as English poetry already possessed. “Thus we find’, he continues, ‘that 
the German, in order to be droll, must go some centuries back and can only 
succeed through doggerel verse in being naive and pleasing at the same time.’ 
Too bad, Goethe did not know his young contemporary’s achievements, 
since they both admired such in Byron! 

Heine's early poems still speak the idiom of Biirger, Uhland, Schlegel 
and the folksong, but already in his Intermezzo (1822-23) a conscious effort 
at stylization into everyday language begins. He sets out to eliminate the 
connecting -c- of verbforms (except for comic effect: erzahlet, passieret) 
and straightens out poetic licence in his syntax. In Die Heimkehr (1823-24) the 
old and the new styles are still somewhat mixed or appear juxtaposed in 
different poems which succeed each other for contrasting effect. In the 
hymnic diction of Die Nordsee (1825-26) he introduces such brazenly prosaic 
expressions as Nachtmiitz, Fischweib, Gardinenpredigt, Schnupfen (which 
of course, should be ‘sniffles’ in the translation and not ‘catarrh’) and kriegen 
(a word not considered ‘literary’ even at the end of the century). In spite of 
all this we still find translators using ‘thee’ and ‘thou’, which correspond to 
Heine's intentions as little as sometimes ‘maiden’ for Madchen or as ‘my 
treasure rare for the commonplace Schatz. 

The tendency to shock the reader (except in poems which strive for a 
humorous or grotesque effect) begins to yield to a new, selective diction, to 
a simple, direct and unaffected matter-of-fact style in the Neue Gedichte of 
1844. A good example of this is Psyche (1839), a still better one the later Asra, 
Heine’s greatest ballad, which uses no embellishment except anaphora and 
repetition, even drops the rhyme and gives in an amazing condensation a few 
facts, which are left for the reader to synthesize into a tragic Seelendrama. One 
might think that the translator would have an easy task on that account. The 
opposite is the case, for every word may be a pitfall. The last line, for 
instance, “welche sterben, wenn sie lieben’ in its simplicity presents insur- 
mountable difficulties; one of them is caused by the dearth of dissyllabic 
rhymes in the English language, especially through the lack of infinitive 
endings (while the -ing participles always get into his way). Sterben and 
lieben are contrasted. The laconic alternating meter, furthermore, allows no 
expletives, and English, in general, is per se shorter than German. An 
inserted ‘must’ (die) would vitiate the poet’s objectivity with an obvious and 
gratuitous interpretation. Even the version “when love befalls them’, which 
I used, is on that account, not a satisfactory solution. 

Heine’s Romanzero (1851) and his posthumous poems, finally, evolve a 
stirring pathos of rebellion, in which a rhetorical quality is held in check by a 
tendency toward bitter ironic understatement, for which foreign words, 
such as Tragédia, Orgia, Misére, status quo, on account of being technical 
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terms, serve most effectively at the end of a poem. These must be taken over 
in our renderings. 

There is a peculiar misconception concerning Heine’s musicality, if one 
means by that a richness of modulation of the line and consonance or dis- 
sonance of vowels. Just because the melodic curve remains comparatively 
flat, so many composers, I surmise, were attracted to their task by his early 
work. They want to make their own music. (A poem like Goethe’s “Uber 
allen Gipfeln’ has to this day defied every musical composition.) But the 
structural excellence of Heine’s songs and their rhythmical virtuosity present 
welcome patterns to be filled with music. These songs generally use the four- 
line stanza, made up of verses with three or four stresses, out of which Heine 
fashions more than half a hundred permutations and combinations. Gener- 
ally, lines 2 and 4 have a definite and musically welcome pause. The trans- 
lator may juggle cach two lines but not more without endangering the 
structure of stanza and poem. Since the number of syllables in every foot 
varies between two and three, he is allowed greater freedom, as long as he is 
able to reproduce the general characteristic Heine pattern of the cadence. He 
will naturally aim to imitate the arrangement of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, but if this proves to be impossible now and then, his failure is not so 
audible as in the simpler stanzaic form and more even flow of his later verse, 
which has a richer instrumentation, but in which an alteration of the rhyme 
scheme (often a sequel of two masculine and two feminine rhymes: aa bb) 
tends to disturb the whole organism of the quatrain. 

These later poems, whose structure is looser, have hardly been touched by 
composers and are, unfortunately, much less known and less adequately 
rendered into other languages. It is upon them that our efforts should be 
directed. Heine’s Buch der Lieder has accomplished its task and has influenced 
almost every poet of the nineteenth century. For us he must become the 
poet of the Romanzero, for its deeply stirring questions and problems are still 
those of our twentieth century. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE 


BY ERNST FEISE 


I 
DER ASRA 
Taglich ging die wunderschdne 


Sultanstochter auf und nieder 
um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
wo die weissen Wasser pliatschern. 


Tiglich stand der junge Sklave 
um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
wo die weissen Wasser platschern; 


taglich ward er bleich und bleicher. 


Eines Abends trat die Fiirstin 

auf ihn zu mit raschen Worten: 
Deinen Namen will ich wissen, 
deine Heimat, deine Sippschaft! 


Und der Sklave sprach: Ich heisse 
Mohamet, ich bin aus Yemmen, 
und mein Stamm sind jene Asra, 
welche sterben, wenn sie lieben. 


Il 
DER ABGEKUHLTE 


Und ist man tot, so muss man lang 
im Grabe liegen; ich bin bang, 
ja, ich bin bang, das Auferstehen 


wird nicht so schnell von Statten gehen. 


Noch einmal, ch mein Lebenslicht 
erléschet, eh mein Herze bricht — 


Noch einmal miécht ich vor dem Sterben 


um Frauenhuld beseligt werben. 


Und eine Blonde miisst es sein, 


mit Augen sanft wie Mondenschein — 
denn schlecht bekommen mir am Ende 


die wild briinetten Sonnenbrinde. 
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I 
THE ASRA 


Daily went the beauteous daughter 
Of the Sultan pleasure walking 

In the evening at the fountain 
Where the splashing waters whiten. 


Daily stood the youthful bondsman 
In the evening at the fountain 
Where the splashing waters whiten, 
Daily he grew pale and paler. 


And one evening stepped the princess 
Up to him with sudden questions: 
You must tell me what your name is, 
What your homeland is, your kinfolk. 


And the bondsman spoke: Mohamet 
Is my name, I am from Yemen, 

And my kinfolk are those Asra, 

They who die when love befalls them. 


II 
TEMPERATE LOVE 


We must stay buried once we're dead 
For quite a while, I am afraid, 

Yes, I’m afraid time won't go fast 
Till resurrection comes at last. 


Just once I wish before my light 
Goes out and I give up the fight — 
I wish I could before I die 


Once more for woman’s favour vie. 


And blonde must be that lady mine 
With eyes like Luna’s gentle shine — 
For poorly I can now withstand 

A stormy brunette firebrand. 
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Das junge Volk voll Lebenskraft | 
will den Tumult der Leidenschaft, 

das ist ein Rasen, Schwo6ren, Poltern } 
und wechselseitges Seelenfoltern! | 


Unjung und nicht mehr ganz gesund, 

wie ich es bin zu dieser Stund, ) 
mégt ich noch einmal lieben, schwirmen | 
und gliicklich sein — doch ohne Larmen. | 


| 

GEDACHTNISFEIER | 

Keine Messe wird man singen, | 
keinen Kadosch wird man sagen, | 


nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen r 
wird an meinen Sterbetagen. | 


Doch vielleicht an solchem Tage, | 
wenn das Wetter schén und milde, | 
geht spazieren auf Montmartre | 
mit Paulinen Frau Mathilde. | 


Mit dem Kranz von Immortellen 

kommt sie mir das Grab zu schmiicken, 
und sie seufzet: Pauvre homme! | 
feuchte Wehmut in den Blicken. | 


Leider wohn ich viel zu hoch, | 
und ich habe meiner Siissen 

keinen Stuhl hier anzubicten; | 
ach! sie schwankt mit miiden Fiissen. | 


Siisses, dickes Kind, du darfst | 
nicht zu Fuss nach Hause gehen; 

an dem Barricregitter 

sichst du die Fiaker stehen. 


IV | 


ZUM LAZARUS I 


Lass die heilgen Parabolen, 

lass die frommen Hypothesen — 
suche die verdammten Fragen 
ohne Umschweif uns zu lésen. 
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The young folk, full of vital urge, 
Delight in passion’s violent surge; 
That is a raving and insane 
Mutual torturing and pain. 


As, at this hour, I am unyoung 

And not quite healthy, I do long 
Once more to feel a youth’s devotion, 
To love, adore — but sans commotion. 


Ill 
MEMORIAL DAY 
Not a mass will there be chanted, 


Not a Kaddish will be said, 
Nothing will be said or chanted 


In my memory when I'm dead. 


But perhaps on such a morning, 
When the weather’s nice and warm, 
Will my wife go to Montmartre, 
She and Pauline, arm in arm. 


With the wreath of everlastings 
For my grave she then may come 
And, moist sadness in her glances, 
She will sigh: mon pauvre homme! 


Too bad I live up so high, 
Can not offer to my sweet 
Any chair for her to rest on; 
Oh, she sways on weary feet. 


Darling Chubby, do not walk 
Home, for you are far too tired; 
At the city gate there always 
Are some cabs that can be hired. 


IV 
LAZARUS I 


Drop those parables of scripture, 
Drop the hypothetic phrases! 

Seek to solve without evasion 

Those damn problems that amaze us. 
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Warum schleppt sich blutend, elend, 
unter Kreuzlast der Gerechte, 
wihrend gliicklich als cin Sieger 
trabt auf hohem Ross der Schlechte: 


Woran liegt die Schuld! Ist etwa 
unser Herr nicht ganz allmichtig: 
Oder treibt er selbst den Unfug? 
Ach, das wire niedertrichtig. 


Also fragen wir bestindig, 

bis man uns mit ciner Handvoll 
Erde endlich stopft die Mauler — 
aber ist das eine Antwort? 


ZUM LAZARUS Ill 


Wie langsam kriechet sie dahin, 

die Zeit, die schauderhafte Schnecke! 
Ich aber, ganz bewegungslos 

blieb ich hier auf demselben Flecke. 


In meine dunkle Zelle dringt 

kein Sonnenstrahl, kein Hoffnungsschimmer, 
ich weiss, nur mit der Kirchhofsgruft 
vertausch ich dies fatale Zimmer. 


Vielleicht bin ich gestorben lingst; 
es sind vielleicht nur Spukgestalten 
die Phantasien, die des Nachts 

im Hirn den bunten Umzug halten. 


Es mégen wohl Gespenster sein, 
altheidnisch géttlichen Gelichters; 
sie wahlen gern zum Tummelplatz 
den Schidel eines toten Dichters. — 


Die schaurig siissen Orgia, 

das nichtlich tolle Geistertreiben, 

sucht des Poeten Leichenhand 
manchmal am Morgen aufzuschreiben. 
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Why, triumphant as a victor, 

Rides his steed the viler, bolder 

While the just one, stumbling, panting, 
Bears the cross on bleeding shoulder: 


Whose the blame? Is not almighty, 

As we think, God in His heaven: 

Does He make His sport with mortals? 
Ah — that would be downright craven. 


Thus we ask in vain until they 

Stuff our mouths just with a handful 
Of the dirt from which we're taken — 
But, pray tell, is that an answer? 


V 
LAZARUS III 


How slowly Time, the loathsome snail, 
Keeps crawling in its slimy trace; 

And I, meanwhile, quite motionless 
Must bide here in this selfsame place. 


No ray of sun, no gleam of hope 
Will fall into my darkened room; 

I know I'll trade this baneful cell 

For nothing but the churchyard tomb. 


Perhaps I have died long ago; 

And real spooks may be those vain 
Phantasms, pageants which at night 

In wild array storm through my brain. 


Or afterwalkers they could be, 
Old pagan gods, an ilk of Hell; 
They love to choose their rousting place 
In a dead poet’s empty skull. — 


Then sometimes would seek to record 
At dawn the poet’s mummied hand 
Those awsome lurid Orgia 

Of spectres in nocturnal band. 
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VI 
SIE ERLISCHT 


Der Vorhang fallt, das Stiick ist aus, 

und Herrn und Damen gehn nach Haus. 
Ob ihnen auch das Stiick gefallen: 

Ich glaub, ich hérte Beifall schallen. 

Ein hochverehrtes Publikum 

beklatschte dankbar seinen Dichter. 

Jetzt aber ist das Haus so stumm, 

und sind verschwunden Lust und Lichter. 


Doch horch! ein schollernd schnéder Klang 
ertont unfern der 6den Biihne; — 

vielleicht dass cine Saite sprang 

an einer alten Violine. 

Verdriesslich rascheln im Parterr 

etwelche Ratten hin und her, _ 

und alles riecht nach ranzgem Ole. 

Die letzte Lampe achzt und zischt 
verzweiflungsvoll, und sie erlischt. 

Das arme Licht war meine Seele. 
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VI 
THE LIGHT GOES OUT 


The curtain falls, the play is done. 

Ladies and gentlemen are gone. 

Did they believe the play worth lauding: 
I think I noticed some applauding. 

An estimable audience 

Paid to its poet some tribute, 

But now the house is dark and mute 


And light and gaiety went hence. 


Yet hark! a mean and rumbling clang 
Resounds from the deserted stage; — 
Perhaps a string burst with a twang 
On some old fiddle, weak with age. 
Some rats rustle in peevish fit 

Hither and thither in the pit 

And rancid oil smell fills the whole. 
The last lamp flickers low and sighs 
Full of despair, gives up and dies. 
The piteous light was my own soul. 
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TWO POEMS FROM HEINE’S DIE NORDSEE 


TRANSLATED BY VERNON WATKINS! 


DIE NACHT AM STRANDE 


Sternlos und kalt ist die Nacht, 

Es girt das Meer; 

Und iiber dem Meer, platt auf dem Bauch, 

Liegt der ungestaltete Nordwind, 

Und heimlich, mit aichzend gedimpfter Stimme, 
Wie 'n stérriger Griesgram, der gutgelaunt wird, 
Schwatzt er ins Wasser hinein, 

Und erzihlt viel tolle Geschichten, 
Riesenmirchen, totschlaglaunig, 

Uralte Sagen aus Norweg, 

Und dazwischen, weitschallend, lacht er und heult er 
BeschwGrungslieder der Edda, 

Auch Runenspriiche, 

So dunkeltrotzig und zaubergewaltig, 

Dass die weissen Meerkinder 

Hoch aufspringen und jauchzen, 
Ubermutberauscht. 


Derweilen, am flachen Gestade, 

Uber den flutbefeuchteten Sand, 

Schreitet ein Fremdling, mit einem Herzen, 
Das wilder noch als Wind und Wellen. 

Wo er hintritt, 

Spriihen Funken und knistern die Muscheln; 
Und er hiillt sich fest in den grauen Mantel, 
Und schreitet rasch durch die wehende Nacht; — 
Sicher geleitet vom kleinen Lichte, 

Das lockend und lieblich schimmert 

Aus einsamer Fischerhiitte. 


Vater und Bruder sind auf der Sce, 
Und mutterseelallein blieb dort 

In der Hiitte die Fischertochter, 

Die wunderschone Fischertochter. 
Am Herde sitzt sie, 

Und horcht auf des Wasserkessels 
Ahnungssiisses, heimliches Summen, 
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NIGHT ON THE BEACH 


Starless and cold is the night: 

High seethes the sea. 

And over the sca, flat on his belly, 

Lies the shapeless North Wind, 

And secretly, with groaningly muffled voice, 

Like an obstinate grumbler who grows good-humoured, 
He chatters into the water, 

And relates a lot of mad stories, 

Legends of giants, deathblow-tempered, 

Primaeval sagas from Norway, 

And between them, far-echoing, he laughs and intones 
Oath-songs of the Edda, 

And runes 

So dark with defiance and mighty in magic 

That the white sea-children 

Leap high and shout with excitement, 

Intoxicated with joy. 


Meanwhile, on the level beach, 

Across the sand left wet by the tide 

Strides a stranger, one with a heart 

Wilder still than the wind and waves. 
Where he goes 

Bright drops drizzle and mussels crackle; 
And he wraps the grey coat round him close 
And strides on fast through the moaning night; 
Safely led by the little light 

That glimmers, alluring and friendly, 

From the lonely fisherman’s hut. 


Father and brother are on the sea, 

And all alone in the hut 

The fisherman’s daughter has stayed, 

The wonderfully lovely fisherman’s daughter. 
By the hearth she sits 

And listens to the kettle’s 

Sweet, foreboding, secret singing, 
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Und schiittet knisterndes Reisig ins Feuer, 
Und blist hinein, 

Dass die flackernd roten Lichter 
Zauberlicblich widerstrahlen 

Auf das bliihende Antlitz 

Auf die zarte, weisse Schulter, 

Die riihrend hervorlauscht 

Aus dem groben, grauen Hemde, 
Und auf die kleine, sorgsame Hand, 
Die das Unterréckchen fester bindet 
Um die feine Hiifte. 


Aber plotzlich, die Tiir springt auf, 

Und es tritt herein der naichtige Fremdling; 
Liebesicher ruht sein Auge 

Auf dem weissen, schlanken Midchen, 

Das schauernd vor ihm steht, 

Gleich einer erschrockenen Lilie; 

Und er wirft den Mantel zur Erde, 

Und lacht und spricht: 


‘Siehst du, mein Kind, ich halte Wort, 
Und ich komme, und mit mir kommt 

Die alte Zeit, wo die Gétter des Himmels 
Niederstiegen zu Téchtern der Menschen, 
Und die Téchter der Menschen umarmten, 
Und mit ihnen zeugten 

Zeptertragende K6nigsgeschlechter 

Und Helden, Wunder der Welt. 

Doch staune, mein Kind, nicht linger 

Ob meiner Gottlichkeit, 


Und, ich bitte dich, koche mir Tee mit Rum, 


Denn draussen wars kalt, 
Und bei solcher Nachtluft 


Frieren auch wir, wir ewigen Gotter, 


Und kriegen wir leicht den géttlichsten Schnupfen, 


Und einen unsterblichen Husten.’ 


DIE GOTTER GRIECHENLANDS 


Vollbliihender Mond! In deinem Licht, 
Wie fliessendes Gold, erglanzt das Meer; 


Wie Tagesklarheit, doch dimmrig verzaubert, 
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And stirs up crackling wood in the fire, 
And blows in it 

So that the flickering red lights 

With tender magic, opposed to her, shine 
On the flower-like face, 

On the delicate, white shoulder 

That, stirring, steals 

Out of the rough, grey chemise, 

And on the little, anxious hand 

That draws the petticoat closer 

Round the splendid hip. 


But suddenly the door flies open 

And in steps the nocturnal stranger. 
With the sureness of love his eye rests 
On the white, slender girl 

Who stands before him trembling 
Like a startled lily; 

And he flings his coat to the ground, 
Laughs, and speaks: 


“You see, child, I keep my word, 

And I come, and with me comes 

The old time, when the gods of heaven 
Descended to the daughters of men, 
And embraced the daughters of men 
And begot on them 

Sceptre-bearing races of kings 

And heroes, wonders of the world. 

But marvel, my child, no longer 

At my divinity, 

And I beg you, brew me some tea with rum; 
Because out there it was cold, 

And in such a night-air 

Even we freeze, we eternal gods, 

And easily catch the most godlike cold 
And an undying cough.’ 


THE GODS OF GREECE 


Full-blooming moon! In your light, 
Like flowing gold, sparkles the sea; 
Like clearness of day, yet dimly enchanted, 
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Liegts iiber der weiten Strandesfliche; 
Und am hellblaun, sternlosen Himmel 
Schweben die weissen Wolken, 

Wie kolossale Gotterbilder 

Von leuchtendem Marmor. 


Nein, nimmermehr, das sind keine Wolken! 
Das sind sie selber, die G6tter von Hellas, 
Die einst so freudig die Welt beherrschten, 
Doch jetzt, verdringt und verstorben, 

Als ungeheure Gespenster dahinziehn 

Am mitternichtlichen Himmel. 


Staunend, und seltsam geblendet, betracht ich 
Das luftige Pantheon, 

Die feierlich stummen, graunhaft bewegten 
Riesengestalten. 

Der dort ist Kronion, der HimmelskGnig, 
Schneeweiss sind die Locken des Haupts, 

Die beriihmten, olymposerschiitternden Locken. 
Er halt in der Hand den erloschenen Blitz, 

In seinem Antlitz liegt Ungliick und Gram, 
Und doch noch immer der alte Stolz. 

Das waren bessere Zeiten, o Zeus, 

Als du dich himmlisch ergétztest 

An Knaben und Nymphen und Hekatomben; 
Doch auch die Gétter regieren nicht ewig, 
Die jungen verdrangen die alten, 

Wie du einst selber den greisen Vater 

Und deine Titanen-Ohme verdringt hast, 
Jupiter Parricida! 

Auch dich erkenn ich, stolze Juno! 

Trotz all deiner eifersiichtigen Angst, 

Hat doch eine andre das Zepter gewonnen, 
Und du bist nicht mehr die Himmelsk6éngin, 
Und dein grosses Aug ist erstarrt, 

Und deine Lilienarme sind kraftlos, 

Und nimmermehr trifft deine Rache 

Die gottbefruchtete Jungfrau 

Und den wundertitigen Gottessohn. 

Auch dich erkenn ich, Pallas Athene! 

Mit Schild und Weisheit konntest du nicht 
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It lies on the level expanse of bay; 
And in the clear blue, starless heaven 
Hover the white clouds, 

Like colossal figures of gods 

In shining marble. 


No, no longer, those are no clouds. 

Those are they themselves, the gods of Hellas, 
Who once so joyfully ruled the world, 

But now, driven out and wasted in death, 

As huge apparitions wander away 

In the midnight heaven. 


Marvelling and strangely dazzled, I watch 
The airy Pantheon, 

The solemnly mute, horribly stirred, 
Gigantic shapes. 

He there is Cronos’ son, king of heaven, 
Snow-white are the locks of his head, 

The renowned, Olympus-shaking locks. 

He holds in his hand the extinguished lightning, 
In his countenance lurk misfortune and grief, 
And yet still ever the ancient pride. 

Those were better times, O Zeus, 

When you delighted yourself in heaven, 
With boys and nymphs and hecatombs; 

Yet even the gods rule not for ever, 

The young drive out the old, 

As you yourself the hoary father 

And your Titan-mother drove out, 

Jupiter Parricida! 

You, too, I recognize, haughty Juno! 

In spite of all your jealous fear 

Another has won the sceptre, 

And you are no longer the queen of heaven, 
And your great eye is frozen, 

And your lily arms are powerless, 

And nevermore your vengeance pursues 
The god-impregnated virgin 

And the wonder-working son of the god. 
You, too, I recognize, Pallas Athene! 

Could you not, then, with shield and wisdom, 
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Abwehren das Gotterverderben: 

Auch dich erkenn ich, auch dich, Aphrodite, 
Einst die goldene! jetzt die silberne! 

Zwar schmiickt dich noch immer des Giirtels Liebreiz, 
Doch graut mir heimlich vor deiner Schénheit, 
Und wollt mich begliicken dein giitiger Leib; 
Wie andere Helden, ich stiirbe vor Angst — 

Als Leichengéttin erscheinst du mir, 

Venus Libitina! 

Nicht mehr mit Liebe blickt nach dir, 

Dort, der schreckliche Ares. 

Es schaut so traurig Phébus Apollo, 

Der Jiingling. Es schweigt seine Lei’r, 

Die so freudig erklungen beim G6ttermahl. 
Noch trauriger schaut Hephaistos, 

Und wahrlich! der Hinkende, nimmermehr 

Fallt er Heben ins Amt, 

Und schenkt geschiftig, in der Versammlung, 
Den lieblichen Nektar — Und langst ist erloschen 
Das unausléschliche Géttergelichter. 


Ich hab euch niemals geliebt, ihr Gétter! 
Denn widerwartig sind mir die Griechen, 
Und gar die Romer sind mir verhasst. 

Doch heilges Erbarmen und schauriges Mitleid 
Durchstr6mt mein Herz, 

Wenn ich euch jetzt da droben schaue, 
Verlassene Gotter, 

Tote, nachtwandelnde Schatten, 
Nebelschwache, die der Wind verscheucht — 
Und wenn ich bedenke, wie feig und windig 
Die Gétter sind, die euch besiegten, 

Die neuen, herrschenden, tristen GOtter, 

Die schadenfrohen im Schafspelz der Demut — 
O, da fasst mich ein diisterer Groll, 

Und brechen mécht ich die neuen Tempel, 
Und kampfen ftir euch, ihr alten Gotter, 

Fiir euch und eur gutes, ambrosisches Recht, 
Und vor euren hohen Altiren, 

Den wiedergebauten den opferdampfenden, 
Mocht ich selber knieen und beten, 

Und flehend die Arme erheben — 
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Ward off the decay of the gods? 

You, too, I see there, you, too, Aphrodite, 
Once the golden one, now the silver one! 
Indeed still adorns you the girdle’s love-charm, 
Yet I shudder secretly at your beauty, 

And if your good body desired to delight me, 
Like other heroes, I would die of anguish — 

As corpse-goddess you appear to me, 

Venus Libitina! 

No more with love looks towards you 

There, the terrible Ares. 

There gazes so mournfully Phoebus Apollo, 
The youth. His lyre is silent 

That played with such joy at the meal of the gods. 
More mournfully still gazes Hephiestus, 

And in truth nevermore the lame one 

Assumes the office of Hebe 

And busily pours, in the assembly, 

The lovely nectar. And long is extinguished 
The inextinguishable laughter of gods. 


You I have never loved, you gods! 

For contrary to me are the Greeks, 

And even the Romans to me are hateful. 
Yet holy compassion and shuddering pity 
Streams through my heart 

As I watch you now, up there, 
Abandoned gods, 

Dead, night-wandering shadows, 
Mist-frail, that the wind in terror scatters, 
And when I consider how cowardly and windy 
Are the gods who conquered you, 

The new, ruling, wistful gods, 

The malicious ones in humility’s sheepskin — 
O, then a gloomy resentment seizes me, 
And then I could break the new temples, 
And fight for you, you ancient gods, 

For you and your good, ambrosial right, 
And before your lofty altars, 

All buiit again, all smoking with sacrifice, 
I myself could kneel and pray 

And lift up my arms beseeching — 
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Denn immerhin, ihr alten Gotter, 
Habt ihrs auch ehmals, in Kimpfen der Menschen, | 
Stets mit der Partei der Sieger gehalten, | 
So ist doch der Mensch grossmiitger als ihr, | 
Und in Gétterkimpfen halt ich es jetzt | 
Mit der Partei der besiegten Gotter. ) 


Also sprach ich, und sichtbar erréteten | 
Droben die blassen Wolkengestalten, | 
Und schauten mich an wie Sterbende, | 
Schmerzenverklart, und schwanden plotzlich. 

Der Mond verbarg sich eben 

Hinter Gewdlk, das dunkler heranzog; 

Hochaufrauschte das Meer, 

Und siegreich traten hervor am Himmel 

Die ewigen Sterne. 
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For always, far back, you ancient gods, 

In earlier times, in battles of men 

You constantly held to the side of the victors. 
So man is, then, more generous than you, 
And now in battles of gods I hold 

To the side of the vanquished gods. 


So I spoke, and visibly flushed 

Up there, the pallid cloud-shapes, 

And looked at me like dying ones, 
Transfigured with pain, and vanished suddenly. 
The moon hid itself now 

Behind thick clouds that loomed darkly nearer. 
Loud rose the rushing sound of the sea, 

And victorious stood forth in the heavens 

The eternal stars. 


NOTE 


1 Thanks are due to Mr. Watkins and Messrs. Faber & Faber for permission to reprint these poems 
from Heinrich Heine: The North Sea. Translated by Vernon Watkins, London: Faber and Faber, 1955. 
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THE CRITICISM OF HEINE SINCE THE WAR: AN ASSESSMENT 
BY H. S. Reiss 


ALTHOUGH a hundred years have passed since Heine's death controversy 

about him has never died. The Heine-phobes have had their day when their 

attacks bore the hall-mark of the Third Reich’s policy and culminated in 

denying him the right to his name and to the authorship of his most famous 

poem.' Although the criticism of Heine has, in the last decade, witnessed a 

quieter phase, most of the more important contributions to our knowledge 

of Heine have come from Western countries, from France, Belgium, the 

United States, and from this country where he has always been held in high 

esteem. Western German scholars, however, have, on the whole, been com- 
paratively silent, if one excepts the indefatigable researches of the late Pro- 
fessor Hirth. So one is tempted to see him still as a poet in exile. Perhaps the 
Heine-Jahr will alter this picture, for warned by their experience of the 

Goethe-Jahr, the Germanisten in the Federal Republic may have been saving 
their ammunition for this centenary year. A Volksausgabe of his works by 
Hoffmann und Campe, his own publisher, has been promised. On the other 
hand, the admirers of Heine in Eastern Germany may perhaps not have done 
him a service by their almost exclusively political interpretation of his work, 
although the publication of editions of his collected works and a reprint of 
Houben’s edition of his Gesprdche are welcome signs.’ 

Heine is himself partly to blame for the less pleasant side of writings about 
him. Whether he created myths or not, as a recent Heine scholar claimed,* 
he certainly created legends about his own life. Academic journalists and 
romanciers have been quick to swallow the bait. A spate of biographies has 
resulted, of little interest to scholars. Frangois Fejt6’s Henri Heine reads at 
best like a rather indifferent novel; perhaps that is why it has been translated 
into English and into Dutch. Walther Victor’s Mathilde, which has been 
reprinted gives the impression of a rather unsatisfactory poem in prose.° 
Victor Bernard’s Henri Heine (Paris, 1946) has more solid virtues, but is none 
the less superficial and inaccurate. Walther Polatschek at least does not claim 
that his rather brief study is a biography, but merely seeks to introduce 
Heine to German youth which, under Hitler, was brought up in 
ignorance of him. Walther Vontin’s Heinrich Heine and Werner Ilberg’s 
Unser Heine* are biographies influenced by the prevailing intellectual climate 
in Eastern Germany. The political aspects of his life and work are unduly 
stressed, and his poetry receives scant attention. Of the two Ilberg appears 
more deeply committed to this approach. L. J. Reinhard’s article in the 
Great Soviet-Encyclopaedia which has appeared as a pamphlet in German 
translation also focuses interest upon Heine’s politics.’ 
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The major contributions to our knowledge of Heine’s life are to be found 
in individual essays intended to clarify aspects of his life. The most prolific 
writer has been Friedrich Hirth; conveniently most of his essays, though not 
all,* have been collected in two volumes: Heinrich Heine und seine Franzésis- 
chen Freunde (Mayence, 1949) and Heinrich Heine, Bausteine zu einer Biographie 
(Mayence, 1950). Hirth writes with an air of authority befitting the editor 
of the Letters and a Heine scholar of long standing. His ability to unearth 
new material makes his work invaluable and the zest he displayed in his 
researches is impressive, but unfortunately his books are marred by the 
conclusions which often are not warranted by the evidence and our faith in 
his credibility is shaken on discovering that his claims to priority of publica- 
tion of unknown material are at times mistaken.? The aim of the first book is 
to show that Heine was not without literary contacts in France, and Hirth 
succeeds in proving this. He tells the story of Heine’s relations with many 
leading French literary figures, with Victor Hugo, Balzac, de Musset, Sainte- 
Beuve, Edgar Quinet, de Vigny, Gautier, George Sand and others. But he 
lets his imagination lead him astray (e.g. when he discusses Heine’s supposed 
love-affair with George Sand); his language then ceases to be scholarly and 
resembles that of a writer of fiction while his speculations enter the realm of 
fantasy. His Bausteine has the same virtues and defects. He there discusses 
particular points, such as Heine’s relations with Borne, with Cotta, with 
Meyerbeer, with Rothschild, with Marx and with some personal friends. 
He has chapters on Heine’s Geburtsjahr and on other minor points. Despite 
its many defects, it is a work which no future Heine scholar can afford to 
neglect. 

If Hirth’s argument on the date of Heine’s birth is unconvincing, Willielm 
Wadepuhl’s discussion of this problem is much more thorough and lucid." 
He makes out a good case for the hypothesis that Heine was born on Decem- 
ber 13th, 1797; his case that Heine’s parents were not married until January 
6th, 1798, but lived in a Gewissensehe beforehand, may be plausible, but the 
evidence is so circumstantial that it must remain doubtful whether a British 
jury would accept it. The same author’s article on Heine’s Bronze-Medaillon 
makes an interesting biographical point.t: Heinrich Meyer-Benfey’s 
discussion of Heine in Hamburg is useful, but rather oversimplified.* 
Heinrich Schnee, by a close scrutiny of the records of the courts of Lippe and 
other German courts, shows that not only the family of Heine’s mother, the 
van Gelderns, belonged to the Jewish money-aristocracy of Hoffaktoren, 
but that his father’s family, the Heines, did so, too." 

The biographical approach gives rise to some interesting discussions of 
individual works. Dorothy Lasker-Schlitt, on the basis of an analysis of 
Heine’s personality and his attitude to Judaism, thinks that it is unlikely that 
he had written more of Der Rabbi of Bacherach than is extant.'* P. Westra 
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approaches some of the Traumbilder in the light of Heine's love for Josepha,** 
while Herman Uyttersprot and Léon Polak discuss Das Buch Legrand from 
the biographical angle.** Ludwig Marcuse’s second enlarged edition of his 
biography has appeared as a Volksausgabe'? and thus is likely to have a wide 
reception. His book tends to be more of an essay within the history of ideas 
than a close study of Heine’s life.** A brilliant book written in a striking 
manner, it affords a glimpse of the age of which Heine is seen as a repre- 
sentative figure. Just as the Eastern German writings on Heine cast light on 
intellectual life in the East, so Marcuse’s book, as a perceptive reviewer has 
pointed out,"* illustrates an aspect of Weimar Germany. In his preface and in 
his postscript, the most notable, though not the only, extensions of the second 
edition, the author expresses rather controversial views on Heine’s attitude 
to Germany and on the character of German idealist philosophy, but neither 
his theory that Heine’s Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutsch- 
land, not unlike Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation, is a commendation of 
German idealism and represents his expectation of what Germans might 
achieve, nor his appraisal of the political thinking of the German Romantics 
is likely to command general assent. Indeed, these additions, despite many 
challenging epigrams, hardly improve a very readable book. 

Albert Spaeth’s Pour connaitre la pensée de Henri Heine (Paris, 1948) is a 
useful summary of Heine’s ideas, but is spoilt by the author’s failure to do 
justice to the poetic character of Heine’s thought. C. P. Magill’s intro- 
duction to his edition of Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in 
Deutschland (London, 1947) is sane and penetrating precisely because he is 
aware of Heine's poetic approach to the history of ideas. 

Emphasis upon Heine the thinker also characterizes those writings from 
east of the Iron Curtain which are not mainly biographical. Foremost 
among them is Georg Lukacs’s essay Heinrich Heine als nationaler Dichter of 
1937 which has been republished in a collection of essays.*° Professor 
Lukacs is a forceful writer, but his views, although often perceptive, are 
inevitably coloured by his ideology, and will convince only those who need 
no convincing. For him, Heine is a representative writer of the period in 
which the decline of capitalism began. Unable to assess his age objectively 
he had to have recourse to irony and thus he is ‘a Grenzerscheinung of the 
period between the ideological rise and the ideological decline of the bour- 
geoisic’.?? 

The shadow of Professor Lukacs appears to lie over Martin Greiner's 
Zwischen Biedermeier und Bourgeoisie.** His sociological approach is, however, 
rather superficial and is not improved by an amateurish dose of Freud. For 
him, the early Heine is dominated by the polar tension between his mother 
and Napoleon. Unlike other German poets he lacks tradition; he struggles 
to acquire it in his early work, but in his later work he fights against it(!). 
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There is a touch of charlatanism in Heine, and he even denies that he is a 
poet of the sea. Although he attacks Adolf Bartels and others and aims at 
being a dispassionate student of Heine, his book is unlikely to rehabilitate 
Heine’s reputation in Germany; for, despite some reservations, he sides with 
Gundolf and Karl Kraus in deprecating Heine’s mode of writing,?* though 
it must remain doubtful whether they themselves — particularly Karl 
Kraus — really avoided the abuse of the German language which they 
castigated in others. 

Political bias is apparent in Walther Victor's study of the relations between 
Marx and Heine,** a subject which must be particularly attractive to writers 
in the East. Mr. Victor probably overestimates Marx’s influence on Heine, 
although even he has to admit rather regretfully that Heine as a political 
thinker did not go the whole way with Marx. Unfortunately the book is not 
free from rather unpleasant polemics: Friedrich Hirth, mainly on the evid- 
ence of a Hamburg newspaper article, is charged with being a Nazi sym- 
pathizer.** He has, however, no difficulty in convicting Hirth of an error in 
one of his many claims to priority, but when he goes on to accuse him of 
stopping short, in his quotation of Heine's French preface to Lutetia, just 
before the most significant passage concerning communism, this accusation 
is liable to rebound on its maker, for Mr. Victor even deletes a highly signifi- 
cant part of a sentence in the very middle of a passage which he quotes from 
Hirth’s Heinrich Heine und seine franzésischen Freunde.** 

Hirth’s contribution to the relationship between Heine and Marx?’ is not 
particularly impressive, though ironically in the light of Victor’s charges he 
tends, if anything, rather to overstate Marx's influence.** Professor Marcuse 
believes that it is improbable that Marx had any personal influence on Heine, 
though he has to admit that the tenor of the poems written by Heine in the 
middle 1840s betray some similarity of outlook. But his analysis reveals the 
complexity of Heine’s political thought and by providing a clear picture of 
its ramifications, he destroys many a legend.*° 

Both Ernst Feise’s account of “Heine as a political poet and publicist’ 
and J. Dresch’s essay on Heine and the 1848 revolution are useful, though 
general, while Hans Mayer's note on Doktrin,?* one of Heine’s poems, 
seems to be inspired by the title, for it is doctrinaire.** 

While Dr. Renée Kaplan-Laagel in her Contribution a étude de la pensée 
politique de Henri Heine** makes no undue claims for Heine as a political 
thinker, but merely gives concise summaries of his views on the various forms 
of government and on political doctrine, her picture of Heine as a whole is 
somewhat out of focus since important and unimportant aspects are given 
equal weight. An inadequate biographical sketch and bibliography might 
well have been omitted. 

By far the most scholarly consideration of Heine’s political views comes. 
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from William Rose who in the first study in his book Heinrich Heine: Two 
studies of his Thought and Feeling (Oxford 1956) examines Heine’s political 
and social attitude and shows how his political views developed. His 
discussion is the more convincing since his approach is deeply rooted in his 
awareness of the dominant poetic temper of Heine’s mind. He sees Heine 
as a poct who, ‘always a master of the cogent phrase, could light up a situa- 
tion with an epigram’. But an epigram Professor Rose adds, ‘does not 
necessarily embrace the whole truth, particularly when it is inspired by 
poetic wit, and even his journalism revealed Heine's poetic fibre’.** . Pro- 
fessor Rose judiciously unravels Heine’s complex attitude to Napoleon, 
to the Saint-Simonians, to Hegel, to Marx, to Lassalle, to the German liberals 
and radicals and to the France of the July Monarchy. He removes many 
misconceptions and arrives at finely balanced conclusions and shows that 
Heine's political and social faith never went beyond ‘a simple liberalism, 
emotional rather than rational, and wholly unconstructive’**; he also 
stresses the importance of Heine’s satire, by which he influenced his contem- 
poraries, and of his prophetic gifts. In the second study entitled Heine’s 
Jewish Feeling, Professor Rose analyses the various stages of Heine’s religious 
development to the point of his return to a belief in some kind of personal 
God which inspired him with a sense of consolation. He also shows that 
Heine's attachment to Judaism was always strong, amounting at times to 
nostalgia and demonstrates that Heine’s religious attitude was not superficial. 

Isracl Tabak’s monumental study of Judaic Lore in Heine. The Heritage of a 
Poet (Baltimore, 1948),** a Ph.D. thesis adapted for publication, is thorough, 
even if pedestrian. Dr. Tabak produces a useful inventory of Heine’s know- 
ledge, or lack of knowledge, of Jewish customs, and shows that biblical 
vocabulary affected Heine’s choice of words. But when he seeks to prove the 
same of Talmudic literature he is on much weaker ground, and his attempt 
to discuss the wider issue of Heine’s relationship with Judaism remains 
speculative. P. Westra’s essay on Heine and Judaism, on the other hand, is 
concise and useful.*? 

Two valuable full-length studies have appeared in the field of comparative 
literature. Sol Liptzin’s The English legend of Heinrich Heine** is a masterly 
description of the high reputation which Heine, after a short period of 
initial mistrust, has enjoyed in this country. Heine’s impact upon the English 
has developed almost into a legend which obscures the real Heine who has 
been seen in turn as an apostate, as the martyr of Montmartre, as the con- 
tinuator of Goethe, as the liberal and cultural pessimist, as the wandering Jew 
and as the citizen of the world, but, for Professor Liptzin, this is a proof that 
Heine is still a living force.** 

Herman Uyttersprot’s Heinrich Heine en zijn Invloed in de Nederlandse 
Letterkunde (Oudenarde, 1953)** defines Heine’s impact on the Dutch and 
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Flemish world of letters. He makes us aware of the remarkable extent of 
Heine’s influence in the Netherlands, as well as of the different reaction in 
Holland and in Flanders, revealing the cultural differences between them. 
Only the second part of his book is devoted to Wirkungsgeschichte; the first 
part is a study of Heine’s mind and work. Professor Uyttersprot calls it a 
‘psychographic’ study in which he discusses eleven different aspects of Heine. 
There is some inevitable overlapping, but this method has the great merit of 
bringing the various contradictory facets of Heine’s personality into sharper 
relief, and, for him, contradiction is at the very root of Heine’s thought. He 
sketches a portrait of Heine the man and then discusses his intellectual 
development, his sickness, his attitude to Judaism, to Christianity, and his 
return to God, his relationship with the Saint-Simonians, to the political 
life of his time and to Germany, his self-assumed role as a mediator between 
Germany and France, and finally the meaning of Heine for the present day. 
Thoroughness and sensitivity characterize this book, which is the most 
comprehensive single study of Heine to appear for many years and the first 
part at least ought to be translated into a language more easily accessible 
than Dutch. 

The aim of Kurt Weinberg’s Henri Heine. Romantique défroqué. Héraut 
du symbolisme frangais, yet another Ph.D. thesis‘' is to establish that Heine 
heralds French symbolist poetry. Despite some interesting observations, he 
fails to do so, although some general influence could probably be proved. 
His discussion of Heine’s poetry is, however, far more penetrating. He sees 
Heine as a poet whose creative impulse was determined by the sickness, 
physical or mental, caused by the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, 
between Hellenism and Nazarenism. For him, Heine’s irony is a kind of 
tragic irony by which he liberates himself from his inner conflicts. In 
mediating between appearance and reality he chooses to laugh to avoid 
tears; this is an original form of irony deriving from Solger and is distinct 
from Romantic irony as defined by the Schlegels. 

Walter Papst traces Heine’s reception in Italy where he not only interested 
eminent scholars such as Croce, but was even the begetter of a literary 
movement known as Heinismo.*? A minor point in comparative literature is 
discussed by Guy Battle in an essay on poems of Heine and Matthew 
Arnold.* 

From full-length histories of literature, at this stage of scholarship, no very 
revolutionary assessments of an individual author are to be expected.** 
In his German Romantic Literature (1795-1830) (London, 1955), Mr. Tymms, 
in his section on Heine is content to discuss Heine's early Romantic phase: 
Das Buch der Lieder, Ratcliff and Almansor. He sees him as ‘a true poet, but as 
a (romantically) divided character, one aspect of which was the Byronic 
rebel, the other — the clown’.t* A welcome revaluation of Jungdeutschland — 
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by C. P. Magill also throws light on Heine who stands out from the other 
Young Germans ‘like a pagoda in a Midland suburb’.** 

For Fritz Strich, comparing him with Goethe, Heine is a poet whose 
creative impulse is conditioned by his sickness.*7. Helen Adolf while showing 
incompatibility of temperament between Heine and Keller tries to show on 
insufficient evidence that the painter Ferdinand Lys in Der Griine Heinrich 
is modelled on Heine.** Daniel V. B. Hegeman traces Heine’s indebtedness 
to Walther von der Vogelweide** while Ernst Feise probes into the problem 
of the model for the verse form in Das Lyrische Intermezzo.*° 

Felix Stéssinger points to Heine’s anticipation of Nietzsche’s celebrated 
distinction between the Dionysian and the Apolline element in Greek 
culture.*' For him, Heine isa link in the line of German poets that leads from 
Hdlderlin to Nietzsche, all of whom created myths. Heinz Politzer also 
links him to Nietzsche, for, in his view, both men thought that the spiritual 
heritage of Europe had become questionable.*? He also stresses the musical 
character of some of Heine’s poetry; Otto G. Graf, on the other hand 
discusses Heine’s relations with music.** 

Heine was first of all a poet; yet very few scholars have produced inde- 
pendent studies of his poetry. The New Critics and the Stylistic Analysts 
have so far fought shy of Heine, although S. S. Prawer in his German Lyrical 
Poetry (London, 1952) has given us a stimulating, though tantalizingly brief 
interpretation of some of his poems. A. C. Landor has written a short essay 
on Heine’s poetry,** but the only book which deals specifically with the 
poetry has significantly been resurrected from the lecture-notes of the 
Charles Andler** and some of these lectures were delivered in 1900! They 
belong to a bygone world of criticism. Some of his comments are striking 
revealing the mind of a great scholar; his emphasis on Das Buch der Lieder, 
however, reveals different values from our own, while his quest for sources 
not infrequently yields unconvincing results. His belief that Heine’s poetry 
expresses Hegel’s thought belongs to a kind of simplified Geistesgeschichte 
which is no longer accepted as the concern of literary criticism. Mme 
Bianquis's Henri Heine L’homme et l’ceuvre (Paris, 1948) is a concise, if rather 
cursory survey of Heine’s life and work. 

Barker Fairley in his study of Heine’s imagery, however, breaks new 
ground.** His attractive mode of writing charms the reader into accepting his 
collation of images in Heine as constituting a whole group, for all these 
images — Song within Song, Music and Dance, Chorus and Procession, 
Theatre and Ceremony, Carnival and Costume, Heaven and Hell — hang 
together. They present a whole cycle of images welling from the depth of 
Heine’s mind, for ‘they fit him like a glove’.*7. They reveal Heine in the 
broadest sense of the word as an observer of, as a commentator on social 
life, but not as an introvert. His imagery is social ‘a variety theatre, a vaude- 
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ville, a topical revue’.** Professor Fairley’s discoveries are fruitful and 
original, but he presses his views too far. This particular set of images does not 
necessarily impose unity on any individual work of Heine nor upon Heine's 
mind as a whole. 

The first hundred years of Heine’s posthumous life show that, unlike 
Barbarossa, he has not been asleep in the Kyffhiuser. His posthumous 
existence has, indeed, almost been as lively as his real one. It certainly has had 
its legends, though many of them go back to Heine’s own days. Whether 
his reception, especially during the last decade, has been what he would have 
himself desired is doubtful. He would probably have preferred his own 
memoirs to any biography by another pen. The Memoiren, it seems, are 
lost for ever, the definitive biography still remains to be written. Heine, 
first and foremost, saw himself as a German poet. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that both the story of the reception of his work in Germany and adequate 
studies of his poetry by German scholars will see the light of day during the 
course of the Heine-Jahr 1956. 
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This survey has been necessarily restricted in scope. I have refrained from discussing some articles, since 
it was my aim to concentrate on the more important developments of Heine scholarship; I may have 
missed out others, and some studies have not been available for review, e.g. S. Bachli, Heine in seinen 
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HEINE’S LETTERS: A NEW EDITION 
BY F. H. EISNER 


Mucu has been written about Heinrich Heine: comparatively little is known 
about the man, his thoughts and feelings, and even the account of his out- 
ward life remains incomplete. The main reason is probably that today, 100 
years after his death, we still do not possess an adequate edition of his writings 
and that a complete and, it is hoped, definitive edition of what remains of 
his letters has only recently become available. 

Heine’s papers and manuscripts were, after his death, widely dispersed, 
with the result that today, in so far as they have survived, they are to be 
found in public and private collections all over the globe. Without perusal 
of all manuscripts still existing no complete edition of Heine’s writings is 
possible. For, in his own lifetime a substantial part of his writings was 
bowdlerized and mutilated, either by official censorship or by the editors of 
Journals like the Allgemeine Zeitung to whom he sent his articles from Paris. 
Sometimes even his publisher Campe or his friend Heinrich Laube dared not 
print his manuscripts as he sent them and the poet was forced to alter his 
prose or his verse accordingly. Only in his letters which, except for some 
written to the papers, were not of course intended for publication, does 
Heine speak freely and uninhibitedly. Reading them in their correct sequence 
we can trace his development, and what often appears contradictory in his 
attitude and actions is now revealed in a more consistent pattern. 

Though the letters are no substitute for the irreparable loss of Heine's 
memoirs of which only a fragment has survived, they hint at the thread of his 
ideas and strivings and they are dominated by the three ‘afflictions’ which 
dogged him throughout his life: being a Jew in an anti-semitic Germany; a 
born revolutionary in what was later known as “The Age of Reaction’; and the 
eldest son of an impecunious father whose brother had become a millionaire. 
These three factors helped to shape his life and accompanied him, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in combination, through the years of his youth until the 
years of his sufferings and death. 

His letters are thus full of the ever-present struggle to make a living, to 
be independent of his uncle Salomon, despised and yet admired, on whom he 
had to rely for his studies, his trips to England and Italy and even his migra- 
tion to Paris in 1831. The letters show that early recognition of his stature 
as a poet was not enough to allow him to settle down as an independent 
writer or journalist. When conditions made it impossible to find a suitable 
position in Germany, or for that matter in Paris, and after various quarrels 
with his uncle, the millionaire, in 1838, at last granted him an annuity. 
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Heine's letters express the belief that this not over-generous sum was his for 
life and, when Salomon died without making this clear in his will (Decem- 
ber 1844), they reveal how this blow aggravated Heine’s illness and con- 
tributed to his physical collapse. Even after a partial reconciliation between 
him and his cousin Charles, son of Salomon, in 1846, the letters speak of 
constant money troubles with Charles as well as with Julius Campe. 

The letters also go far to explain Heine’s politics. His very early attention 
to social problems, his compassion for the ‘under-dog’, is expressed in the 
letter to his brother-in-law, Moritz Embden, February 2nd, 1823, in which 
he confesses to a strange feeling when reading of people freezing to death 
in the streets of London or dying of starvation in the streets of Naples. In it 
he dubs himself “a Radical in England and a Carbonari in Italy’. This theme 
pervades all his letters written before leaving Germany, and, still more so, 
those from Paris. While the German Liberals tried to fight the ever-growing 
power of repression with purely political demands for constitutional rights, 
Heine, especially in a letter to Heinrich Laube, July roth, 1833, explains that 
the real point was not a quibble between constitutional monarchy, republic 
or absolute monarchy but lay in the contrast between the present poverty 
of the people and their possible material well-being. It did not need the 
Saint-Simonists or Karl Marx and his friends to convince him of the eternal 
importance of the “Grosse Suppenfrage’. Heine’s other political and social 
ideas were equally unpopular and his letters present a record of his constant 
fight against public and private censorship and attacks from all quarters. 
Even in France he was not safe from persecution. We see how his writings 
were banned in German-speaking countries and why he could only pay two 
short and dangerous visits to the country of his birth. He never wavered in 
his political opinions; his letters show that he sacrificed even his friendship 
with Laube and Detmold when these became ‘reactionary’ in his eyes. 

The letters also give us the clue for his attitude towards Judaism. Born as 
the son of the French Revolution and an admirer of Napoleon who emanci- 
pated the Jews in the occupied territory of Heine's birth, he soon noticed 
the change in attitude when the Rhineland once more became Prussian. We 
get a glimpse of Heine’s activities with the Society for Jewish Culture and 
Science in Berlin and hear him discussing Jewish problems with his friends. 
We also learn that, despite his baptism in 1825 (at the age of 28), he never 
ceased to feel a Jew; that he recanted almost at once is also shown in a newly 
discovered letter to Eduard Gans, a fellow ‘convert’, written in 1826. Thus 
it is wrong to assert that Heine ‘returned’ to Judaism only during his later 
illness. He merely changed his attitude towards the Jewish religion from 
which, until then, he had emancipated himself under the influence of his 
teacher Hegel. 

While the letters tell much about the poet, the man often remained reticent 
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and some of his letters add to rather than solve the riddles of his life. The fact 
that no love letters exist may just mean that they were lost — on the other 
hand he may never have written any. 

Compared with other writers of his time Heine was not a prolific letter 
writer. The new edition lists about 1400 letters and mentions a further 300 
the contents of which can be guessed at from the replies he received. It is 
difficult to assess how many letters are lost. During a fire at his mother’s 
house in Hamburg (December 1833) all letters to his parents, especially 
those written from his journeys to England and Italy, were destroyed. It is 
probable that a further lot of family letters was burnt during the big fire 
disaster in Hamburg, in May 1842. Thus, this important and undoubtedly 
revealing part of his correspondence which he carried on until his death 
shows many gaps. The same applies to his letters to Salomon Heine, only 
very few of which have survived, and all the letters to Charles Heine are 
lost or destroyed. 

Even the Heine-Campe correspondence has not been fully preserved. 
Only a few of Heine’s earlier letters to Campe still exist; most of them, 
especially those written during his first years in Paris, are lost. Heine, on the 
other hand, had kept all Campe’s letters during the same period. From 1835 
onwards the bulk of Heine’s letters to his publisher are preserved while 
some of Campe’s must have been removed after Heine’s death, for none of 
those written during 1845, the year of the great struggle with Charles Heine, 
remain. 

Quite a number of Heine’s letters to friends written before he left Germany 
are lost; Heine himself, after the death of Moser and Gans, tried to retrieve 
his letters to both. We know that he did not succeed in Moser’s case; 
whether he was more lucky in Gans’s is not certain: only one letter to Gans, 
now in Leningrad, survives. 

During the Parisian years Heine’s correspondence was no doubt larger 
than that contained in the new edition. A good deal of it would, however, 
have consisted of short notes which he sent in large numbers to friends like 
Meyerbeer and which are mostly lost. Later still, when his illness forced 
him to dictate his letters, although not all his correspondents kept them, it is 
probable that the number lost was not large. 

In all, a considerable part of Heine’s letters has survived and the difficulties 
in the way of a new and accurate edition would have been few — but for 
two reasons. First, most of his letters were first published in a mutilated 
form full of omissions and alterations, as were some of his writings. These 
first editions needed therefore to be compared with the originals, always 
provided that these still existed somewhere. But in the interval between 
their first appearance in print and the present day quite a number of letters 
have been lost or, like those in the collection of A. Gottschalk, Berlin, were 
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destroyed by bombs during the last war. Secondly it was, and to some extent 
still is, very difficult to trace the actual whereabouts of Heine’s letters and, 
even if these are found, to get permission to make the necessary copies. 
Certain owners still believe in keeping autographs to themselves instead of 
allowing them to be published. 

Fr. Hirth gives an account of the work of his predecessors in the intro- 
duction to his first volume of Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel (1914). But even 
he did not then realize the full extent of the damage done by omissions or, 
as in some letters to Heine’s brother Max, substitution of words and sen- 
tences. Strodtmann’s or Campe’s intentions can still be seen from pencil 
lines and remarks accompanying Heine’s original letters to guide the printer 
as to what was to be printed or not. Sometimes bad copies instead of the 
originals were used for the first prints. In some instances one word incor- 
rectly read was sufficient to alter the sense of a sentence written by Heine. 
A few examples: Heine to G. F. Kiihne, April 7th, 1839, speaks of an article 
written by A. Weill ‘iiber Rachel’, the famous actress. But the first print 
says ‘iiber Basel’ which makes no sense at all. Heine to Salomon Heine, 
September 1st, 1837, the printed text says: ‘hier miissen unzihlige Zufliister- 
ungen im Spiel seyn’, while Heine had written ‘unseclige Zufliisterungen’. 
Heine to G. F. Kiihne, May 19th, 1839: sending him the amusing answer to 
an attack by the writer L. Wihl and writing in the name of Campe’s dog 
Hektor, Heine says: “drucken Sie gleich darunter die fingierte Erklirung . . .’ 
The first print altered this to the contrary: “die signierte Erklarung’, thus 
destroying Heine's joke. Some of Heine’s dictated letters also suffered from 
the fact that, around 1851, he had a secretary from Saxony who made no 
difference between ‘t’ and ‘d’ and altered Heine’s word ‘eingetrankt’ to 
the meaningless ‘eingedringt’ (letter to Heine’s brother Gustav, November 
sth, 1851). 

Hirth’s first edition of Heine’s letters was hampered by the outbreak of the 
First World War just after the appearance of volume I. The dates of volume 
II (1917) and III (1920) speak for themselves while the fourth, although 
promised, was never issued. Nevertheless H. J. Weigand was justified in 
calling the first edition ‘a standard work despite glaring faults’. 

After the First World War Hirth continued to collect fresh material, but 
the idea of a new edition was only taken up again around 1932, this time in 
connection with greater plans for a definitive edition of Heine’s writings 
and letters. During the following years it was decided that the Schocken- 
Verlag in Berlin would be the publishers and that the work would be 
divided between Hirth and Erich Loewenthal, perhaps the finest connoisseur 
of Heine and his age. Later the assistance of Walter Wadepuhl of Elmhurst 
College was also sought. But the rise of the Nazis put an end to all these 
plans, and Loewenthal, during the Second World War, became a victim of 
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Auschwitz. Hirth escaped from Paris to Limoges where he went into hiding 
when the Nazis occupied southern France. 

After the war the less ambitious scheme of publishing Heine’s letters on 
their own was renewed, and thanks to Hirth’s appointment to the then 
French University at Mainz and the financial assistance of the French 
authorities it was possible to find a publisher. Thus, between 1950 and 1952, 
the first four volumes of Hirth’s new edition appeared under the title 
Heinrich Heine. Briefe, published by Florian Kupferberg, Mainz. This time 
the first three volumes contained nothing but Heine's own letters, while all 
extracts of letters written to him or about him (which were contained in 
the first edition) were relegated to the commentary, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1951. 

The contents of the first three volumes of the new edition differ con- 
siderably from those of the first edition. Not only does it include more than 
200 newly discovered letters or fragments of letters, many printed for the 
first time, but the texts of a great many of the others appear as Heine had 
actually written them. This applies to the letters to Moser, Gubitz and Laube 
among others. Many letters to Campe could be printed with numerous 
textual additions, mainly due to the fact that a large part of Loewenthal’s 
notes were rescued by his friend Erwin Brost, and sent to London after the 
war. Among these notes were also copies of the drafts formerly contained 
in the Meyer collection in Marburg (the originals of which are probably lost). 
For the first time the complete letters written by Heine to S. Strauss and 
dealing with the famous duel in 1841 were given. Hirth’s work in Paris 
brought about the first inclusion of the letters to George Sand and to Cécile, 
wife of Charles Heine, as well as many letters, written in French, to his Paris 
friends. All the letters written to A. Weill also appeared for the first time in 
their correct form and many errors contained in the first edition have been 
rectified. 

The commentary to volume I contains a good deal of hitherto unpub- 
lished material, like the description of Heine’s passport issued in Munich in 
1828, with details about his journey to Italy and showing that he had been 
issued with a Hanseatic passport in London in August 1827. The volume 
also contains a number of extracts from journals and letters and explanations 
of most of the many allusions that pervade Heine’s letters; what is known 
about his correspondents is also given — some of it for the first time. 

Hirth’s sudden death in December 1952, after the appearance of the first 
four volumes, seriously threatened the whole project; at one time the second 
edition looked like suffering the fate of the first. Fortunately volume V was 
already in manuscript as were some notes for the commentary to volume 
III, so that Hirth’s assistant, Frau Claire Hartgenbusch, was able to carry on 
and complete the commentary. 
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During the following years a renewed search was made in all libraries 
where Heine letters were known or suspected. This brought to light valuable 
additions to the first three volumes in the form of a number of hitherto 
unknown letters and a great number of more accurate texts for some of the 
others. Among the public and private libraries that contributed at this stage 
were Harvard and Yale; the private collection of W. Roth, New York; the 
Schocken Library in Jerusalem; the public libraries of Dortmund, Diissel- 
dorf, Hamburg, Weimar; the archives of Cotta; many letters made accessible 
through Heinrich Eisemann, London, and many more. W. Wadepuhl 
contributed valuable additions, and two unknown letters from Leningrad 
arrived just in time to be inserted in volume VI. All these additions are 
included in two sections of this volume: ‘New’ letters and “Corrected and 
Additional Texts to Letters in volumes I-III’. The latter thus contains a 
large number of letters printed direct from originals; a few (to Kolb and 
Max Heine) even had to be reprinted because the existing published texts 
differed completely from the originals. Again it was found that Strodtmann 
had taken little care when publishing Heine’s letters to Campe and several 
of these have accordingly been amended. The same applies to letters to 
Immermann and to many letters to Heine's mother and sister. Thus, the 
number of letters stemming from original texts was increased considerably, 
leaving only a limited number for future additions and corrections. 

It also became possible, unfortunately only after Hirth’s death, to use 
copies of many hundreds of letters written to Heine, including all the existing 
ones from Campe. All this material came from Loewenthal’s papers. Some 
of them were exploited in the commentaries, others furnished an idea of 
Heine’s lost letters to those of his correspondents whose letters he had kept. 
Volume VI, therefore, contains a further section of partial reconstructions of 
‘Lost Letters’ of Heine. 

With all these additions and alterations the new edition approximates to 
what Hirth had intended: the first complete edition made from autographs. 
It is possible and likely that further unpublished letters or originals hitherto 
unknown will turn up one day. There are also quite a number of letters of 
which, so far, only fragments culled from old catalogues could be given; 
some of these may still be hidden away somewhere. An edition of letters 
such as this can never claim to be a complete record of the poet’s com- 
munication with his contemporaries, but it can assure that those who are 
interested in Heine and wish to know more about him can now read the 
bulk of his letters in their original form. 
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Hans Carossa. Weltbild und Stil. By August Langen. Bielefeld: Erich Schmidt 


Verlag. 1955. x+188 pp. 


Till now every work that strove to give a complete picture of Carossa, has 
felt obliged to deal, either in chronological or in some other order, with that 
writers individual works. Only after this has been effected, is the attempt 
made to give a general appraisal of Carossa’s writing. Professor Langen, 
however, assumes that his readers are conversant with the author’s works, 
knowing what they deal with and the order in which they appeared. He is 
thus free to devote all his attention to the ideas contained in Carossa’s writings 
(“Weltbild’), and to the way in which they are expressed (‘Stil’). That 
Carossa, whilst belonging so completely to the modern world, to the genera- 
tion of writers like Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Thomas Mann and Hermann Hesse, 
is in so many ways akin to Goethe has often been stressed. So, too, has his 
kinship with Stifter. But Professor Langen breaks entirely new ground when 
he shows his kinship with the Sturm und Drang. Carossa’s first prose work, 
Dr. Biirgers Ende, gains considerably in stature through this. It had formerly 
always been dismissed as immature and leaning heavily on Werther, and had 
thus always tended to be forgotten in any summing-up of Carossa’s thoughts 
and ideas. Not least amongst Professor Langen’s valuable contributions to 
Carossa-studies is that his welcome new approach enables him to integrate 
this early work into the general picture that he gives. Carossa’s lyrics, too, 
are far more readily brought into the range of Professor Langen’s investiga- 
tions, being freely quoted both for the ideas which they contain and for their 
symbolism. But if they thus have an important part to play, even in the 
second section of this book, in some of the chapters dealing with Carossa’s 
style, they are almost completely absent when Professor Langen comes to 
speak of Carossa’s language. It is as a prose-writer that we see him, and we in 
this country would do well to take especial note of Professor Langen’s remarks 
about the impossibility of translating him. 
(Crain Barter) 


Die Frau des Pilatus. By Gertrud von le Fort. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 1955. 


De 


r 


59 pp. DM. 4.80. 
Schliissel zum Abgrund. Roman einer Zeit. By Franz Theodor Csokor. Ham- 
burg-Wien: Paul Zsolnay Verlag. 362 pp. 


Gertrud von le Fort’s latest Novelle takes its place aptly beside her earlier 
short pieces Die Letzte am Schafott (1931) and Die Abberufung der Jungfrau von 
Barby (1940). Here again a woman dedicated to Christ meets a violent death, 
a death seen as triumphant affirmation of faith. The story begins in Judea 
at the time of Christ’s trial and moves to Rome, where martyrdom in the 
arena is the eventual fate of Pilate’s wife, a convert to Christianity. Her 
tragedy is that she, a “bride of Christ’, is yet full of understanding love for her 
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husband, the man who, for political reasons, authorized the crucifixion of 
Christ. Her dilemma is a fine symbol for the perennial conflict of idealism 
and expediency. Can truth be qualified: This story, like Die Letzte am Schafott, 
is presented in the form of a letter, the writer this time being personal maid- 
servant to the heroine Claudia. This device is most effective, since the writer 
is close enough to the central situation to describe it in credibly intimate 
detail, yet also sufficiently detached to act as a buffer between the reader and 
the real author’s religious enthusiasm. Die Frau des Pilatus is beautifully con- 
ceived and finely written, a sensitive votive offering from the author of Die 
ewige Frau to her adopted Church, which has as its centre woman as mother 
of God, propagator of life and, like Pilate’s wife, of faith. 

F. Th. Csokor’s novel is also historical fiction and nominally about religion. 
There the resemblance ends. With Gertrud von le Fort religion is cause and 
justification; to Csokor religion is of interest as a motivating force in human 
behaviour. Csokor is best known as a dramatist. At seventy he has published 
this, his first novel, which is about the sixteenth-century Anabaptists and in 
particular their brief reign of power in Miinster. It needs no great perception 
to see the relevance for our own times of this ironical tale of tyranny exercised 
in the name of freedom and brotherly love. There is a familiar rhythm 
about the Anabaptist chant: “Eine Taufe! Ein Glaube! Ein Konig!’ 

Csokor’s long experience as playwright brings him both advantages and 
disadvantages as novelist. On the profit side must be reckoned his all-round 
precision of movement and compelling speed. But where he is less good is 
in characterization. These are stage figures, clear outlines drawn with bold 
vigour, ideal for the distance of drama but found deficient in living detail 
when placed, as they are, in the foreground of fiction. The book has moments 
of great excitement, but where we should be moved we are merely titillated 
by blood and sex. The trouble with these characters is that, if we scratch 
them, they do not bleed. 

(IpRIis PARRY) 


Die Flamme im Sdaulenholz. By Werner Bergengruen. Ziirich: Verlag Die Arche, 


238 pp. 

Werner Bergengruen has written a new book, a collection of Novellen which 
like his many previous works give proof of the author’s mastery. The 
common background of all these stories is the landscape of the Baltic coast, 
the author’s homeland, and especially Riga, his native town. It has often been 
said that Bergengruen is at one and the same time a great mystic and a realist. 
In these stories we meet the mystic as well as the skilled psychologist, and in 
the last story the humorist. The title of the book is taken from one of the 
stories where we are told that at the time of the Swedish invasion a tiny flame 
appeared and, floating about, spread a deadly disease in a village, until one 
day it slipped into a hole in a wooden column, where a nail had been torn out 
on which a picture of the Virgin had once hung. The furrier, to whom the 
house belonged, with great presence of mind, closed the hole with a chip 
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dipped in holy water — and from that moment the epidemic died out. Years 
later, in the course of a violent religious dispute with a neighbour who refused 
to believe in the existence of the flame, he pulled out the chip of wood, the 
flame darted out in a fury, and the furriecr and his neighbour were its last 
victims. | 

There is something mysterious and supernatural in all these stories, whether 

it be “The River’, in which a very old Russian woman tells a young lover how 
to win the girl he loves and reappears some sixty years later by his death-bed 
to announce that he has led a good life and will gain his reward. Or in ‘The 
Man with the Helmet’ in which the mysterious reappearance of a long lost 
document is followed by its fresh disappearance, when the land it related to | 
| is about to be claimed. 
2 In the last story, “The Ladies Greiffenschildt’, we meet the author as humor- 
E ist and subtle psychologist, able to interpret even the actions and reactions of 
three old spinster-sisters who, in their youth had been told by a gipsy that one 
_ of them would be struck by lightning. As there were various things in the 
: house which might attract the lightning — lighting-conductors included — 
they had a huge umbrella under which they sat well wrapped up in the open _} 
air, during a thunderstorm, with their knitting, some biscuits and a small 
bottle of port, cach looking at the two others and wondering which will be 
the unlucky one. 

The long short story is not popular in England, so the book will probably not 
be translated, as some of Bergengruen’s novels were. And yet the long short 
story in its classical conciseness shows a greater art, a greater mastery of | 
language and style than does the long drawn out novel. 


(Marre HEYNEMANN) 


Fifty Years of Thomas Mann Studies. A Bibliography of Criticism. By Klaus W. Jonas. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1955 (London, Cumberlege). 
40S. 

It is a pleasant thought to the English reviewer that we in the University of 
London helped to initiate what Thomas Mann — in his delightfully ironical 
‘Additional Word’ to this Bibliography — calls “diese manomanische Treu- 
lichkeit’. In 1940 there was submitted an M.A. thesis on The Reception of 
Thomas Mann in England and America, 1915-38 by D. A. R. H. Webster. Since 
then English scholarship has taken a full share in the dissemination of his fame. 
But it is sad to think that it was unable to eradicate from his mind before he 
died the impression that he was not appreciated in this country. And perhaps 
he was right! With few exceptions the obituary notices which appeared in the 
English press were lukewarm, even derogatory. Was this because the British 
public has not yet been able to come to terms with his Protean nature, does 
not know whether to take him seriously when he is ironical (and vice versa), 
and is routed by the ‘open’, all comprehensive form of his novels? Where it 
looks for a straightforward story it finds instead an epitome of the whole of 
our modern civilization! “Thou com’st in such a questionable shape’ — to echo 
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Thomas Mann in his own ‘Selbstbeurteilung’ from that same ‘Additional 
Word’. 

This bibliography is, however, a timely reminder of the estimation in which 
Mann is held in the rest of the civilized world. It is chiefly concerned with 
works about him and only incidentally with original works of his own. Per- 
haps this is as it should be since — in the generosity of his heart —- Thomas Mann 
believed that ‘he had benefited by his critics’. Leaving out newspaper articles 
(s000 of which appeared between 1945 and 1950!) there were still 3000 odd 
items to be listed. ‘Ich kann nur wiinschen, dass diese sorgsame Ubersicht 
tiber alles, was die Mitwelt von mir gemeint, ihrem Hersteller gedankt werden 
und der literarischen Beflissenheit von Nutzen sein mége’. In particular may it 
benefit the diligent compiler himself in making the ‘analysis of all criticism of 
Thomas Mann’ which he is planning as a further tribute to this greatest of 
modern German writers. Scholars and enthusiasts throughout the world can 
show their gratitude to Dr. Jonas in his arduous task by sending him informa- 
tion of recent and forthcoming studies as they come to their notice. “De 
mortuis ...’ If only our English appreciation can be a little more positive in 
the future it will be in line with the theory and practice of the master himself: 
‘Ich habe mein Leben in Bewunderung des Grossen und Meisterhaften hinge- 
bracht — meine ganze Essayistik, neben dem Werk, besteht ja aus lauter 


Bewunderung.’ 
(L. A. WiLtLoucHBy) 


Worterbuch der deutschen Umgangssprache. Von Dr. Heinz Kiipper. Hamburg: 


Classen Verlag. 1955. 50s. 


One of the most rewarding subjects discussed at the recent International 
Germanistenkongress in Rome was the relation of dialects to the literary langu- 
age with special reference to vocabulary. No fewer than nineteen papers were 
read on different aspects of this question. Two of the speakers, H. Béckmann 
and H. Moser, in their introductory remarks, pointed to the actuality of the 
problem which they formulated as follows: ‘Aus den Mundarten erneuert sich 
die Hochsprache; seit dem Verfall der Mundarten entwickelt sich ein Neues, 
die Umgangssprache; welche Rolle sie fiir die Hochsprache spielen wird, ist 
noch abzusehen.’ 

It is not always realized to what extent we may be hampered, in interpreting 
from the printed text, such forms of past literature as were composed primarily 
in the spoken idiom. The assumption that the relevant lexical record, itself 
derived from printed or MS. sources, is, a complete and reliable record of the 
common parlance of the time is, to say the least, arbitrary. A dictionary must 
necessarily present language artificially slowed down or held still, and the 
written word may give only a faint indication of spoken usage. And this is 
where Dr. Kiipper comes in! For with the great movement in population 
which has taken place in Germany as a result of the lost war, with the inevitable 
division in language which the cleavage between East and West must have 
occasioned, with the resettlement of millions of Germans from the lost 
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provinces, with the return of thousands of German soldiers from foreign 
captivity, changes of unprecedented dimensions are bound to have taken place 
in the spoken language. “In gewissen Sinne erleben wir heute die Geburt und 
die Jugendjahre einer neuen Sprachform’ says Dr. Kiipper. It is the merit of 
this dictionary to have caught a phase in this flux — and to have given it at least 
an appearance of permanence. To the foreigner it provides the indispensable 
information which will open up some of the more ephemeral popular liter- 
ature of the day; to the Germanist of the future it will provide material for a 
‘sprachliches Kulturbild’ of Germany at the mid-point of the twentieth 
century. It is of course primarily German colloquial language with which it 
deals to the exclusion of Austrian and Swiss turns of speech. The reader will 
look in vain for ‘Waatsche’, or ‘drahn’, or ‘die Freisen bekommen’, and the 
like (at what point does dialect become Umgangssprache?). Nor will readers 
of German Life and Letters be satisfied with the derivation of Grasaff from Gras 
(see p. 296 of the July number, 1954). On the other hand it is both instructive 
and apposite in the Schiller-Jahr to be reminded by the phrase ‘so etwas lebt 
und Schiller musste sterben’ of the ideal, symbolic meaning he still holds for 
the German people at large. 
(L. A. 


Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Begriindet von Paul Merker und 


Wolfgang Stammler. Zweite Auflage herausgegeben von Werner Kohl- 
schmidt und Wolfgang Mohr. Erster Band, erste und zweite Lieferungen: 
Abenteuerroman-Brief. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin 1955. Jede Lieferung geh. 
DM. 9.50 


This invaluable ‘Hilfsmittel’ of the Germanist which first appeared in 1926 
has long been out of print, and of the original editors only one is still with us. 
But Stammler has found sufficient outlet for his untiring energy as the editor 
of the equally indispensable Verfasser-Lexikon des deutschen Mittelalters and of 
the old-established and time-honoured Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. The 
names of the new editors, Kohlschmidt — Strich’s successor in Bern — and 
Mohr — the Altgermanist in Kiel — are in themselves guarantees that the work 
will be carried out in the same spirit of sound scholarship as before. In Walter 
de Gruyter of Berlin they are supported by a publishing firm rich in philo- 
logical tradition. We older Germanists remember with gratitude how much 
we owe to those potted text-books, the Sammlung Géschen, from which so 
many of us derived so much of our learning! At the present moment two 
fascicules of six Bogen each have appeared. When finished the Lexikon 
should contain three volumes of some 1000 pages each. 

It is characteristic of the time when the Lexikon first appeared that it 
presented literature without personalities, in other words as ‘Geisteswissen- 
schaft’. This was for Dilthey mind at its highest, part of a structural unity of 
thinking and feeling calling not just for an intellectual process, but for the 
co-operation of all our faculties. “Das literarische Leben’, the old editors wrote 
in their Preface, ‘erscheint nicht mehr bloss als Wirkungsfeld schaffender und 
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gestaltender Persdnlichkeiten, sondern gleichzeitig als Offenbarung tieflie- 
gender Strémungen, Richtungen, Stilmoden, Geschmacksverainderungen. Die 
friiher nur gelegentlich und vereinzelt verfolgte Entwicklung der literar- 
ischen Formen, Gattungen, Arten, Modeerscheinungen ist damit stark in den 
Vordergrund des Interesses getreten.’ This form of presentation has proved 
its worth, the new editors claim: ‘Dieses Werk ist an eine Tradition gebunden, 
es will sie fortsetzen und verarbeiten, aber nicht iiberwinden.’ The intentions 
of ‘Verarbeiten’ are very laudable in view of the developments of literary 
criticism during the last thirty years. Not that personalities have returned to 
occupy the front row, but the ‘language’ of literature has, and there has been 
a revival of rhetoric to explore it. The most striking feature of literary studies 
today is its consciousness of semantics and of structure. It is no longer appro- 
priate, in view of our present awareness that the ‘Kunstwerke’ we deal with are 
“Sprachkunstwerke’, to neglect the linguistic aspect in order to concentrate on 
them as an expression of the ‘Zeitgeist’ or, if on form at all, only on those 
traditional outward forms, such as the Ode or the Sonnet. It is too early to 
judge from the two specimens before us whether the editors are aware of their 
present responsibilities, but it would be a pity if, in their wide sweep of 
literary genres and movements: Abenteuerroman, Aufklarung, Biedermeyer, 
Bildungsroman, etc., they were not to attempt some generalizations about 
those critical inquiries whose impact on our discipline has been so fruitful. 

It was inevitable that, in ranging so widely, some points which another 
collaborator might deem important should have escaped attention. The story 
of the Bildungsroman would have gained in interest by mentioning its English 
imitators (a whole book has been written on them by S. Howe, Wilhelm 
Meister and his English Kinsmen, 1920): the Pelhams, the Vivian Greys, the 
Evan Harringtons. The chief representative of the Bohéme in England was 
neither Oscar Wilde nor the Yellow Books, but Du Maurier’s Trilby. The 
article Bilderbogen conjures up to the present reviewer nostalgic memories of 
brilliantly coloured, fragrantly varnished Images d’Epinal with their lively 
presentations of well-loved French folk-songs: of the “bon roi Dagobert qui 
avait mis sa culotte 4 l’envers’ to the dismay of St. Eloi; of the trials of Cadet 
Roussel and his ‘trois cheveux’. And it would have been instructive to men- 
tion under the distant precursors of our modern comic strips (not stripes!) the 
Biblia Pauperum intended for those with little learning, as an early example of 
the secularization of ecclesiastical modes of life and thought. W. Schwarz’s 
book on Principles and Translations of Biblical Translation, C.U.P. 1955, no 
doubt came too late for inclusion under Bibeliibersetzung. 


(L. A. WittoucHsy) 


Vier Novellen. By Stefan Zweig. Edited with an introduction and notes by Harold 
Jensen. London: Harrap. 1955. 176 pp. 6s. 

This introduction of Stefan Zweig to the young reader in this country should 
be warmly welcomed. The four Novellen which the editor has chosen from the 
bulk of Zweig’s works are Buchmendel, Episode am Genfer See, Die unsichtbare 
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Sammlung, and Bekanntschaft mit einem Handwerk. They are all equally suitable 
for school use, avoiding as they do those somewhat delicate problems with 
which Zweig is frequently preoccupied as a result of his being influenced by 
Freud’s doctrines. They are character-sketches showing the sympathy of the 
author for the unusual individual, who — in accordance with Zweig’s pessim- 
istic and critical attitude — becomes the victim of an unjust society into which 
he naturally does not fit. How passionate the author’s psychological interest 
in portraying such characters was (an interest which almost induced him to 
identification with his subject) he himself depicts in Bekanntschaft mit einem 
Handwerk. 

These Novellen represent a satisfactory approach to Stefan Zweig as a 
psychological writer. It is one important aspect of his work. Equally import- 
ant are his historical interpretations. An admirable companion to this volume 
would be another containing examples of these, for instance the historical 
miniatures of Sternstunden der Menschheit. 

The editor provides us with an informative introduction consisting of a 
biographical sketch of Zweig’s unhappy life and a survey of his literary out- 
put. It is questionable whether an editor will ever satisfy the critic as far as } 
notes are concerned. But undoubtedly Mr. Jensen has not always been uni- 
formly fortunate with his explanations and/or translations and has in a few 
cases even missed the point. It may be useful to mention some of the more 
striking errors. Unentwegt (p. 47) is not ‘without fail’ but ‘firmly’; Kurzwaren 
(p. $9) are not ‘hardware’ but ‘haberdashery’; Rettungsgesellschaft (p. 75), an 
Austrian expression, is better translated ‘ambulance’ rather than ‘hospital’; 
and Orchestrion is not an ‘orchestra’ but just an orchestrion or orchestrina. 


(W. SCHLEGELMILCH) 


Die Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. Begriindet von Wolfgang 
Stammler. Unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Karl Langosch, Band V, Nachtrage. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1955. 


In his Schlusswort the editor of this fifth volume explains why it was necessary 
to complete the Verfasserlexikon by the addition of 1150 columns of addenda. 
Vol. IV, published in 1953, had been based on the “Notdach’ prepared for the 
whole work in 1943. It is easy to understand that there were serious short- 
comings in this, and the new volume at least goes a long way to remedy this 
state of affairs and to bring up to date some of the most important articles 
throughout the whole work. It is equally clear that such a collective work, 
begun in the fateful year 1933 and completed piccemeal by a couple of hundred 
scholars through all the years of crisis and catastrophe that have followed, was 
bound to be of unequal quality, though the general standard is nevertheless La 
extraordinarily high, and the book’s value as a work of reference and general 
orientation needs no stressing. For one thing, publication began after all but 
the last, and weakest, volume of Ehrismann’s monumental Literaturgeschichte 
appeared: its relation to this latter is perhaps in some ways not unlike that of 
Lexer's Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch to Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke. In 
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general, and despite individual shortcomings, one could depend on finding in 
it under the name of any medieval author or work (for, despite its title, the 
Verfasserlexikon also includes anonymous works) a reliable summary of the 
known facts, current theories and principal literature. It will now be necessary 
for those using any of the first four volumes to look for any addenda or cor- 
rections in vol. V, and it is to be regretted that this volume does not include an 
index of articles so brought up to date. 

Unfortunately the too-great subjectivity shown in a number of articles in 
the past shows itself in places in the Nachtrage also. A previous reviewer drew 
attention to the article on Walther von der Vogelweide by the late Hans 
Naumann in this connection, and while that article’s inclusion may have been 
excusable in the circumstances in which vol. IV saw the light, it is much to be 
regretted that vol. V contains no corrective matter, or indeed even any fresh 
bibliographical matter on Walther, though the literature on writers like 
Ulrich von Zatzikhoven is brought up to date! There are, of course, degrees 
of subjectivity, and one could, for instance, write a Nachtrag to W. Krogmann’s 
Nachtrag on Johannes von Tepl, but he at least plays fair by giving the necessary 
bibliography. But when it comes to the inclusion of an article by H. Rosen- 
feld on the ‘Totentanz’, one’s patience is strained to the limit. I have stated my 
views — in which I do not stand alone — on his Totentanz book in another 
place: suffice it to say here that his contribution on this subject can only be 
described as utterly worthless and grossly misleading. But obviously one 
could go on for ever picking out items for praise or (more rarely but not quite 
rarely enough) blame. Let me conclude by mentioning two contributions by 
Friedrich Neumann. His article on Hartmann von Auc is very valuable and 
really gives the reader a picture of the somewhat confused state of research on 
this author, even though one may not agree with all of his views. But it is odd 
that he still insists on 1189 as the date of Hartmann’s Crusade in the face of H. 
Sparnaay’s proof that this can only have been 1197 (iiberz mer is decisive!). 
Professor Neumann’s article on the Nibelungenlied is excellent in the balanced 
statement it gives of recent views and is a useful corrective to the exaggerations 
of H. de Boor and his school, among others, but is perhaps most important 
from the student’s point of view owing to the shatteringly bad treatment this 
work received in the final volume of Ehrismann! 

I noticed with regret that the article on Johannes von Hildesheim has 
received no correction. My pupil Miss S. Harris has recently shown that it 
has severe defects. 

(M. O’C. Watsue) 


Langenscheidt's German-English English-German Dictionary. Two volumes in one. By 
Prof. E. Klatt and G. Golze. New York: Pocket Books Inc. 50 cents. 3s. 6d. 


This is an American “Cardinal Giant’ edition of the original Metoula-W rter- 
buch Englisch-Deutsch Deutsch-Englisch, printed from new plates. In 
accordance with the Langenscheidt tradition, it provides a reliable, admirably 
up-to-date, bilingual dictionary which, for its size, does very competently all 
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that can be expected of it at surprisingly low cost. In addition to the usual 
tables of ‘irregular’ verbs, weights and measures, and names of countries, it 
contains a useful list of modern abbreviations (one is surprised to learn, 
incidentally, that in America N.A.T.O. apparently stands for ‘North Atlantic 
Troops Organization’). German users will be pleased to find a fair number of 
American equivalents included, and British users will be gratified to find them 
conscientiously labelled as such. 

It is, however, rather saddening that an experienced firm like Langenscheidt 
still persists with its own particular brand of ‘imitated pronunciation’. Or does 
g*browksahnvizoong really give the reader more help than Gebrauchsan- 
weisung? If one has to look up the symbols anyway, why not abandon the 
futile attempt to adapt English spelling and use e.g. the system of the Associa- 
tion Internationale de Phonétique: — Though, with an orthography as nearly 
phonemic as the German, valuable space could be saved in a dictionary of this 
size by merely summarizing the German spelling conventions in the preface. 

Within its obvious limitations, however, this dictionary, with upwards of 
$00 pages and 30,000 entries, is, to quote the rather odd syntax of the pub- 


lishers, ‘a wonderful value’. 
(N. DeNtson) 


Hofmannsthal. Selected Essays. Edited by Mary E. Gilbert. Oxford: Basil Black- 


well. 1955. 158 pp. tos. 6d. 


To make a selection of this type is a difficult task, particularly in the case of 
Hofmannsthal, where there is such a wealth of essay material from which to 
choose. The wide variety of subject-matter presents a further problem; should 
one sphere of interest alone be presented, should a limited chronological 
survey be attempted, or ought a representative cross-section to be taken? Dr. 
Gilbert has wisely chosen the last alternative, thereby giving the reader a 
picture of Hofmannsthal’s whole personality and indicating the full breadth 
of his intellectual interests. 

The aim of this edition is to present Hofmannsthal’s essays, with their 
‘coupling of urbanity and depth’, as a major part of his work, not merely as a 
literary sideline. This accords with the view of Hofmannsthal himself, who 
stressed their significance in a letter to George as early as 1902 and continued 
to do so in his correspondence from time to time thereafter, as well as event- 
ually collecting and publishing several volumes of his own essays. Dr. 
Gilbert’s method of selection and presentation, together with the high quality 
of the critical apparatus she provides, has resulted in the happy realization of 
her aim. 

There is a twenty-four page critical introduction which, whilst rightly 
presupposing in the reader a certain basic knowledge of Hofmannsthal’s other 
work, does not presume too much. It gives a careful analysis of the stylistic 
development undergone by the author during the course of his artistic career 
and traces the way in which his chief preoccupations during each successive 
phase are mirrored in the selection of the subject-matter. Hofmannsthal’s 
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attitude towards literary movements and personalities, the political questions 
of the day, the plastic arts, aesthetics and the theatre is interpreted for us in the 
introduction, and this serves as a guide in the essays that follow. At the end of 
the introduction a bibliographical note is provided, although this could with 
advantage have been somewhat fuller. 

The essays themselves are twenty in number, nine of them on literary sub- 
jects (all but two dealing with German themes), two on the theatre, three on 
art, two political, one a travel reminiscence and three on aesthetics. 

Fourteen pages of scholarly notes are added, which explain factual problems 
arising from the text of each essay, provide a brief biographical sketch of any 
personalities referred to, and supply a critical commentary. 

This book should be of especial value to the more advanced student of 
Hofmannsthal’s work. 


(A. R. Rosinson) 


A book of German Idioms. By E. Scheyer and R. W. Weil. London: Methuen. 
1955. 4s. 6d. (Schools edition 3s. 6d.) 

qooo German Idioms (Redensarten) and Colloquialisms with their English equivalents. 
By Werner Riidenberg and Kate Pearl. London: Hirschfeld Brothers. 1955. 
218, 


‘Everything seems to be an idiom!’ was the recent comment of a first-year 
student who was going through the painful experience of discovering, like 
Jude the Obscure, that there is no universal law of transmutation for turning 
the expressions of one language into those of another. The authors of A Book 
of German Idioms appear to have been moved by countless such cris de ceeur in 
their generous interpretation of the word ‘idiom’. Many of the examples 
given are indeed hardly idiomatic in the generally accepted sense: Ich habe 
kein Benzin mehr — Wie lange dauert es? and Ich fiirchte, Sie werden sich erkalten 
for instance, seem to be included only because their translation into English 
may involve special uses of ‘run out’, ‘take’, and ‘catch’ respectively. Along- 
side such straightforward German constructions, however, we also find e.g. 
Er ist nicht ganz auf dem Posten — ‘He feels out of sorts’, which native speakers 
would also recognize as an idiom, or viel Klimbim machen —‘to make a great 
fuss’, which is slang. Considering the slimness of this booklet, the authors 
have cast their net very wide. Since Sections B and C are concerned with 
useful vocabulary, prepositions, ‘words often confused’ and homonyms, it 
would perhaps have been better to restrict Section A to the more elementary 
types of common German expressions, and to avoid the term ‘idiom’ alto- 
gether. 

It is doubtful whether the well-intentioned classification of expressions 
under subject-headings has been worth while. It certainly does not make for 
speed of reference to find e.g. Ein Blitz aus heiterem Himmel under ‘Health and 
Weather’. On the whole, however, the collection gives the impression of 
having been carefully produced, and it has the virtue of presenting at a low 
price samples from a fairly wide range of modern German usage, including 
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colloquialisms which, by their nature, tend to remain outside the scope of the 
average school text-book. 

4000 German Idioms is an enterprise on a much larger scale, but it is also much 
more clearly defined in scope. The expressions included are all of a type whose 
idiomatic nature would be recognized by Germans, not merely constructions 
which cannot be translated word for word into English. At the other extreme, 
the authors expressly exclude individual nouns or verbs which are in themselves 
clearly restricted to use in colloquial speech or slang (Klimbim is quoted as a 
specific example of this type). The bibliography shows that the authors have 
consulted a fair number of earlier publications for their material, and the col- 
lection accordingly covers most of the idioms in common use, though com- 
pleteness is of course an impossibility. A possible addition is e.g. auf jem. 
schlecht nicht gut zu sprechen sein. 

The alphabetical system of arrangement, according to Stichwérter, is in 
practice more satisfactory than any attempt at classification under subject- 
headings, and use is facilitated by cross-references. The English equivalents 
have been for the most part laudably well chosen, if one concedes the licence 
which the authors have claimed in substituting, where appropriate, construc- 
tions of a syntactical nature different from that of the original. Each idiom is in 
addition exemplified by a short German passage of one or two sentences. Most 
of these have clearly been concocted for the occasion, and though they are 
usually admirably explanatory they often seem rather artificial for that very 
reason. Examples drawn from actual speech or writing, though not always 
self-explanatory, would perhaps have been preferable, since a translation of 
the idiom is provided anyway. The general impression, however, is one of 
soundness po competence; the book provides a convenient source of reference 
on German idioms. 

Perhaps the most serious drawback of collections of figurative expressions 
like those discussed above is the danger that students may be encouraged to 
‘lace’ their written and spoken German with idioms without due regard to 
their suitability in a given context. Though both books seek to reduce this 
danger by marking colloquial and frankly slang expressions as such, it is a 
hazardous business for a foreigner to distinguish between the commonplace 
and the recherché, the breezy and the slightly vulgar. Nevertheless, if moder- 
ation is exercised, the acquisition of a good stock of such genuinely German 
expressions may be considered to be well worth. an occasional howler. 


(N. Denison) 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXFORD AT THE ALDEN PRESS 
AND BOUND AT THE KEMP HALL BINDERY, OXFORD 
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